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The  Woman  Warrior  in  American  Film: 
duauty  and  societal  constrae^^ts 

Rather 

Ginny  Phillips  th^  a  sense 

of  holy 
mission. 

In  The  American  Monomyth,  Jewett  and  Lawrence  cite  these 

standard  John  Wayne,  Clint  Eastwood,  and  Charles  Bronson        heroines 
films,  among  others,  as  exhibiting  "our  most  distinctive  Ameri- 
can melodrama—the  violent  crusade  by  shootists  who  prom-     " 
ise  to  rid  the  world  of  villains—so  that  freedom,  well-being,         sense  ot 
and  love  may  prevail''  (241).  While  the  "saintly  shootist"  theory    self-doubt. 
proposed  by  Jewett  and  Lawrence  proves  remarkably  accu- 
rate for  male  pop  heroes,  the  role  of  violence  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  female  protagonist  in  film  functions  differently.  In  Qi^^y  Phillips 
The  Shootist,  Wayne  plays  a  dying  gunfighter  with  a  "destruc-  ^  junior 

tive  but  morally  purifying  mission"  (238);  the  sense  of  purifi-  Political 

cation  of  society  and  of  the  hero  through  violence  echoes  5^/^^^  major 
throughout  pop  film.  On  a  "mission  of  righteous  killing''  (235),  intends  to 
typical  Wayne  heroes  experience  in  effect  a  discipleship  which,  tmrsue  a 

though  violent,  they  believe  to  be  God-driven  and  morally  career  in 

sound.  However,  this  sort  of  purification  through  violence  in       journalism 
female  protagonists  cannot  occur  without  a  degree  of  inhibi-   ^^^  presented 
tion  by  societal  standards.  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^ 

In  Maxine  Hon  Kingston's  novel  The  Woman  Warrior,  ^^^  jpp^ 

even  in  the  author's  fantasy  about  becoming  a  warrior  woman,  National 

she  never  disassociates  herself  from  her  traditionally  feminine  Conference  of 
role  as  wife  and  mother.  After  years  of  battling  and  proclaim-  jj^der^aduate 
ing  herself  as  "a  female  avenger"  (Kingston  43),  the  woman  Research  and 
warrior  returns  to  her  parents-in-law,  son,  and  husband  after  continues  to 
her  mission  is  accomplished.  Kneeling  at  her  parents-in-law's  incorporate 
feet  as  a  bride  would,  she  promises,  "Now  my  public  duties  Catwoman 
are  finished.  .  .  .1  will  stay  with  you,  doing  farmwork  and  ^^^^  academic 
housework,  and  giving  you  more  sons"  (45).  The  warrior  research 

woman's  tale  concludes  with  a  wish  that  the  villagers  would 
make  a  legend  of  her,  not  for  her  prowess  in  battle  or  her  lead- 
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ership  role,  but  for  her  "perfect  filiality"  (45).  Even  in  her  fantasy  life,  where 
she  can  distance  herself  from  the  limitations  of  reality,  the  author  creates  an 
alter-ego  that,  though  empowered  and  confident,  remains  tied  to  gender- 
based  societal  expectations. 

Societal  expectations  and  moral  obligations  maintain  a  hold  over  film 
heroines  as  well.  Unlike  the  typical  crusading  male  figures,  the  heroines  in 
the  films  Batman  Returns,  Attack  of  the  50-Foot  Woman,  and  Fried  Green  Toma- 
toes cannot  break  completely  free  from  societal  and  moral  constraints;  rather 
than  a  sense  of  holy  mission,  they  experience  a  sense  of  self-doubt.  As  the 
heroine  experiences  rebirth  through  violence,  two  separate  entities  emerge 
within  the  one  woman—one  entity  which  embraces  the  violence  and  one 
which  abhors  it.  The  persona  which  regrets  the  violence,  the  passive  self, 
must  distance  itself  from  the  actions  of  the  violent  self.  Through  the  use  of 
alter-egos,  the  women  isolate  the  violent  persona  from  the  morally-obli- 
gated persona—in  Selena  Kyle's  case,  a  very  physical  alter-ego  in  the  form  of 
Catwoman.  In  Attack  of  the  50-Foot  Woman,  Nancy  Archer's  massive  physi- 
cal change  allows  her  to  make  a  conscious  break  from  her  previous  mental 
and  emotional  state.  Evelyn  Couch  uses  the  persona  of  Towanda  the  Avenger 
to  focus  her  previously  unexpressed  anger  and  hunger  from  control. 

Considering  these  women's  violent  impulses  stem  largely  from  want- 
ing to  break  free  from  an  emotionally  and  intellectually  restrictive  environ- 
ment personified  by  dominating  or  controlling  male  authority  figures— re- 
strictions that  the  Eastwood/Bronson/  Wayne  figures  do  not  feel— the  hero- 
ines' sense  of  guilt  becomes  more  ironic.  According  to  Jewett  and  Lawrence, 
the  heroic  drifter  of  countless  cowboy  films  and  his  modern  counterparts 
have  no  family,  no  relationships  to  tie  them  to  any  place  or  group.  How- 
ever, the  women  are  virtually  stifled  by  their  commitment  to  family,  to  place, 
and  to  expectations.  Whereas  the  male  heroes  often  have  no  past,  the  women 
are  embedded  in  their  culture,  and  each  transforms  from  trying  to  mold 
into  their  suppressing,  inflexible  environments  to  trying  to  shatter  the  rules 
and  rule-makers  who  have  tried  to  mold  them.  Before  the  alter-egos  emerge, 
the  actions  and  the  symbols  of  the  women  highlight  their  lack  of  identity 
and  their  self-perceived  lack  of  importance. 

In  Selena  Kyle's  first  appearance,  she  nervously  pours  coffee  for  her 
employer.  Max  Shreck,  and  for  the  members  of  his  all-male  board  of  direc- 
tors. Uncomfortable  trying  to  stay  in  the  background  and  not  intrude  on  the 
meeting,  she  attends  to  the  wishes  of  the  men  but  does  not  speak  beyond 
asking  them  whether  or  not  they  require  anything.  When  she  does  try  to 
offer  a  business  suggestion,  her  hesitant  comment  is  met  with  laughter  and 
shock,  and  with  Shreck's  withering  remark  to  the  board  that  Miss  Kyle  has 
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not  been  "properly  housebroken/'  but  ''she  makes  a  great  cup  of  coffee/' 
Any  attempt  by  Selena  to  break  from  her  strictly-prescribed  submissive- 
attendant  role  meets  with  disdain  from  her  employer,  yet  even  acting  within 
his  expectations  of  her  role,  she  remains  less-than-human  to  him.  After  for- 
getting to  bring  notes  for  his  speech,  Shreck  tells  his  son  to  remind  him  to 
chastise  "what's-her-name";  Selena  exists  as  an  abstract  idea  to  him,  a  fix- 
ture in  the  background  rather  than  a  person.  To  associate  her  with  a  name 
would  give  her  too  much  importance. 

Shreck's  view  of  Selena  does  not  clash  with  her  own  self- view;  she 
perceives  her  non-importance  possibly  more  intensely  than  does  Shreck.  As 
he  threatens  to  shove  through  the  window,  Selena  cries,  "How  can  you  be 
so  mean  to  someone  so  meaningless?"  Shreck's  dismissal  of  her  as  a  person 
engulfs  Selena  all  the  more  because  of  the  absence  of  life  outside  of  work  for 
her.  Only  a  few  seconds  after  sitting  on  the  couch  at  her  apartment,  she 
plays  a  message  from  herself  on  the  answering  machine  reminding  herself 
to  pick  up  information  at  the  office;  therefore,  she  must  return  to  the  work- 
place. Her  lack  of  a  personal  life  leads  her  to  depend  on  work  for  personal 
interactions,  and  with  Shreck  as  her  primary  source  of  interaction,  her  own 
low  self-esteem  grows  from  his  blatant  scorn. 

At  the  beginning  of  Attack  of  the  50-Foot  Woman,  the  doctor  cautions 
an  audience  of  the  danger  we  invite  when  we  feel  "smug  in  our  dominion  ." 
More  specifically,  the  male  authority  figures  in  the  movie  find  themselves 
in  great  danger  because  of  their  smugness  in  their  domination  of  Nancy 
Archer.  Her  father  instructs  her  husband,  Harry,  that  "your  job  is  to  keep 
her  in  line,"  and  as  long  as  she  remains  moldable  and  passive,  the  authority 
figures  in  Nancy's  life  are  satisfied.  Controlled  by  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band, Nancy  represses  her  anger  towards  them  throughout  her  life,  imtil 
the  transformation.  She  explains  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  movie  that 
what  happened  to  her  "could  have  happened  to  any  woman,"  not  any  per- 
son, and  the  male-enforced  strictures  on  her  life  play  a  large  role  in  her  later 
rebellion.  Nancy  notes  that  her  "days  were  smothered  in  routine";  she  her- 
self was  smothered  by  a  lifetime  of  holding  back  her  emotions  and  submit- 
ting to  her  father  and  then  her  husband.  Despite  her  knowledge  of  Harry's 
affair,  she  tries  to  convince  herself  and  her  therapist  that  she  is  to  blame  for 
his  infidelity.  When  asked  what  is  important  to  her,  she  responds  that  "it's 
important  that  I  make  life  easier—easier  for  Harry,  my  father."  Her  thera- 
pist asks,"What  about  you?"  and  Nancy  responds,"What  about  me?"  Al- 
ways identifying  herself,  in  relationship  to  her  father  and  husband,  Nancy 
views  herself  as  meaningless  apart  from  them,  just  as  Selena  Kyle  absorbs 
Shreck's  sense  of  her  unimportance. 
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In  a  film  that  abounds  with  male-female  issues  and  clashes,  Nancy's 
relationship  with  the  men  in  her  life  is  paralleled  by  background  images 
from  the  movie  Yentl  (which  deals  with  a  woman  posing  as  a  man  to  gain 
entrance  into  an  all-male  university)  playing  at  the  town  theater  to  the  un- 
healthy relationship  between  Nancy's  father  and  now-deceased  mother.  As 
domineering  toward  her  mother  as  he  is  to  Nancy,  her  father  meets  with 
criticism  from  the  beautician  who  is  having  an  affair  with  Nancy's  husband 
when  the  father  insults  her  as  not  having  enough  talent  to  move  beyond  the 
beauty  shop.  "You  talked  to  her  like  that  didn't  you?"  accuses  the  beauti- 
cian, speaking  of  Nancy's  mother.  "Chip,  chip,  chipping  away,  making  her 
feeling  smaller  and  smaller."  Though  he  has  done  the  same  "chipping"  to 
Nancy,  she  will  recover  from  his  crushing  control  and  will  literally  grow 
bigger  and  bigger. 

In  another  stereotype-breaking  role,  the  boyish-looking  female 
deputy,  Charlie,  speaks  to  the  male  sheriff  about  her  love  for  the  smell  of 
gun  oil,  which  her  mother  dislikes  because  it  is  not  "a  lady  like  aroma."  Her 
mother  also  "thinks  law  enforcement  is  unfeminine."  Despite  her  subordi- 
nate role  to  the  male  sheriff,  Charlie,  the  epilogue  to  the  movie  states,  is  later 
elected  sheriff.  Similarly,  the  beautician  that  is  sleeping  with  Harry  clearly 
does  not  love  him  and  is  sleeping  with  him  only  to  learn  information  with 
which  to  blackmail  Nancy's  father.  The  epilogue  notes  that  she  becomes  a 
successful  businesswoman.  Surrounded  with  other  instances  of  women  who 
are  faced  with  a  male-dominated  society,  Nancy's  own  victory  becomes  part 
of  a  larger  pattern  rather  than  an  isolated  instance. 

In  the  male-dominated  society  of  her  world,  even  Evelyn  Couch's 
last  name  in  Fried  Green  Tomatoes  summons  an  image  of  inactivity.  Using 
food  as  a  buffer,  Evelyn  numbs  herself  to  dissatisfaction  with  her  life  and 
her  marriage.  A  friend  informs  her  that  "you're  livin'  in  the  dark  ages,"  and 
Evelyn  becomes  increasingly  aware  that  in  some  ways  her  dreams  and  goals 
have  remained  unrealized  as  she  remains  locked  in  a  role  that  was  chosen 
for  her  rather  than  chosen  by  her.  Though  her  husband,  Ed,  is  not  domi- 
neering, he  seems  to  regard  Evelyn  as  a  background  fixture,  much  as  Shreck 
regards  Selena  and  Nancy's  father  and  husband  regard  her.  Oblivious  to 
her  efforts  to  enliven  their  marriage,  Ed  is  shocked  when  Evelyn  informs 
him  that  she  has  been  attending  various  meetings  not  to  better  herself,  but 
to  save  their  marriage.  Without  a  career,  a  hobby,  or  a  husband  who  listens 
to  her,  Evelyn  questions  what  value  her  life  has,  and  only  after  examining 
the  effect  her  Southern  upbringing  and  surroundings  have  had  on  her,  does 
she  begin  to  overcome  the  restrictions  by  which  she  has  always  abided. 

In  the  transformation  scenes  of  the  heroines,  omnipresent  symbols  of 
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domesticity  conflict  with  symbols  of  violence  and  power.  Though  some 
domestic  symbols  are  completely  transformed,  others  continue  to  coexist 
with  violence  symbols  in  the  same  way  that  the  passive  self  coexists  with 
the  violent  self.  For  instance,  when  Selena /Catwoman  walks  through  the 
door  after  having  been  killed  by  Shreck  and  having  been  resurrected  by  the 
cats,  she  echoes  a  phrase  from  a  pre-transformation  moment:  "Hi,  honey, 
Tm  home.  I  forgot— Fm  not  married."  She  proceeds  to  follow  her  regular 
routine—dropping  her  purse,  pouring  milk  for  the  cat,  listening  to  her  mes- 
sages. These  actions  link  her  to  her  other  life— Selena  still  exists  to  guide  her 
actions— but  the  actions  are  twisted.  Her  purse  thuds  to  the  floor  rather  than 
being  placed  on  the  chair.  After  missing  the  cat's  bowl  and  spilling  milk  on 
the  floor,  she  drinks  the  milk  from  the  carton  until  it  pours  down  her  face. 
Listening  to  her  messages  snaps  the  final  cord  for  Selena,  and  she  lapses 
into  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  Catwoman. 

The  new  violent  persona  tries  to  destroy  or  mutilate  all  symbols  of 
Selena's  traditionally  feminine  life.  Catwoman  shoves  stuffed  animals  down 
the  garbage  disposal  with  a  knife  and  obliterates  them.  Changing  a  cooking 
utensil  into  a  weapon,  she  uses  a  skillet  to  destroy  family  photographs  and 
delicate  figurines.  Using  a  can  of  black  spray  paint,  Catwoman  disfigures  a 
pink,  cat-decorated  nightgown  and  ruins  the  inside  of  a  dollhouse.  With 
the  same  can  of  paint,  she  knocks  out  letters  in  the  neon  "Hello  There"  sign 
in  her  bedroom  to  spell  "Hell  Here."  Selena's  sewing  kit  becomes  a  mecha- 
nism for  altering  a  raincoat— another  symbol  of  practicality  and  domestic 
concerns— into  Catwoman's  most  visible  symbol,  her  costume.  Claws,  her 
primary  weapons,  are  created  from  needles,  pins,  and  thimbles. 

The  black  spraypaint  and  pink  nightgown  only  begin  the  contrast 
between  pink  and  black  in  the  transformation  scene.  Pink  dominates  Selena's 
apartment— pink  walls,  a  pink  telephone,  the  pink  neon  sign,  a  pink  chair. 
Catwoman's  color,  black,  tries  to  overpower  the  dainty  pink,  but  even  though 
she  sprays  black  paint  on  the  walls  and  over  the  pink  nightgown,  black 
does  not  dominate  the  transformation.  As  she  works  on  the  black  costume, 
the  scissors  she  use  are  pink:  the  sewing  kit  is  pink.  Though  she  smashes 
two  letters  of  the  neon  sign,  the  light  still  casts  a  pink  aura  around  her  as 
she  works  even  though  the  light  may  be  in  the  background.  Selena  does  not 
disappear  but  exists  simultaneously  with  Catwoman,  just  as  the  stark  black 
of  Catwoman's  costume  in  the  final  shot  of  the  transformation  scene  con- 
trasts with  the  pink  light  surrounding  her  silhouette. 

Whereas  the  symbols  present  during  Catwoman's  transformation 
parallel  her  inner  change,  Nancy  Archer's  domestic  symbols  before  her  trans- 
formation echo  her  traditional,  family-oriented  life.  She  wears  flowing 
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dresses  rather  than  pants,  and  even  her  bathing  suit  is  a  retroactive  1940's- 
style  fashion.  She  still  keeps  a  doll  house  and  loves  to  garden  and  pick  flow- 
ers. 

Her  attitudes  toward  herself  and  the  role  of  men  in  her  life  parallel 
the  symbols  associated  with  her.  When  her  therapist  asks  her  if  she  ever 
gets  angry,  she  responds  that  she  does,  but  when  asked  what  she  does  when 
she  gets  angry,  she  does  not  answer.  Within  a  few  seconds,  she  gets  up  to 
leave  and  accidentally  slams  her  finger  in  her  purse.  Rather  than  yelling, 
she  bites  her  lip  and  does  not  make  a  sound.  Later,  she  starts  to  break  the 
windshield  of  her  husband's  car  when  she  realizes  that  he  is  having  an  af- 
fair, but  instead  lays  down  the  rock  and  calls  pleadingly,  "Harry,  you  prom- 
ised!'' Her  father  has  totally  dominated  her  life,  and  as  he  has  convinced  her 
that  playing  with  dolls  and  working  in  the  garden  are  acceptable  feminine 
hobbies,  he  has  instilled  certain  personality  characteristics  such  as  keeping 
quiet  and  not  expressing  anger. 

Her  constant  awareness  of  male  authority  continues  until  her  abduc- 
tion by  the  spacecraft  which  causes  her  transformation.  Her  last  words  be- 
fore she  is  trapped  in  the  force  field  are,  "Wait  until  my  father  hears  about 
this?"  Her  awareness  of  what  her  father  and  husband  have  done  to  her  takes 
on  a  new  dimension  when  she  returns  from  the  spacecraft,  however.  Her 
frame  of  reference  has  changed,  and  for  the  first  time  she  speaks  of  her 
frustrations.  Furious  at  the  two  men  for  discussing  her  as  if  she  were  not  in 
the  room,  she  insists  that  they  listen  to  her;  as  she  begins  to  grow,  she  says, 
"Fm  a  person.  I  am  not  a  chair  or  a  .  .  .  ."  Her  emotional  growth  and  self- 
image  accompany  her  physical  growth,  and  once  her  father  cannot  control 
her  physically,  he  cannot  control  her  mentally.  When  he  attempts  to  give 
her  orders,  she  responds,  "Father,  I  am  not  a  little  girl."  Emotionally,  she 
has  been  a  little  girl  for  far  too  long,  and  the  mirroring  physical  and  emo- 
tional changes  allow  her  to  see  herself  as  an  equal  to  her  father  for  the  first 
time. 

At  her  new  size,  "The  world  is  my  doll  house,"  Nancy  says.  Not  only 
has  a  very  childish  image  been  transformed  into  an  image  of  power,  but  on 
another  level,  Nancy  herself  was  a  doll  in  the  hands  of  her  father  and  hus- 
band before  her  abduction.  Yet,  the  abrupt  change  does  not  mean  that  her 
previous  attitudes  and  beliefs  have  been  totally  supplanted.  She  notes,  "I'm 
not  saying  the  old  Nancy  isn't  in  me;  I  can  still  hear  her  rattling  around  in 
the  dark,  bumping  into  things,  always  apologizing.  .  .but  less  and  less." 

The  physical  change  makes  it  easier  for  her  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  undergone  a  vast  transformation,  but  the  totality  of  Nancy's 
physical  change  does  not  mean  that  her  psychological  change  is  total  as 
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well.  The  doll  house  metaphor  serves  as  an  ideal  example  of  her  changed 
views  of  power  and  control. 

Lacking  a  definite  physical  change  to  inspire  assertiveness,  the  polite 
and  often  silent  Evelyn  Couch  forms  an  alter-ego  for  that  purpose;  Towanda 
the  Avenger  embodies  expressed  rage  and  assertiveness.  When  Evelyn  la- 
bors to  fix  her  husband  a  perfect  meal  only  to  have  him  mumble  thanks  and 
ignore  her  to  sit  in  front  of  the  television,  she  throws  down  a  dish  rag  in 
frustration,  then  smiles  sweetly  and  tries  to  distract  him  with  vacation  plans. 
When  a  teenage  boy  at  the  grocery  store  pushes  Evelyn  aside  and  calls  her  a 
"fat  cow"  and  an  "old  bitch,"  she  responds  by  plaintively  asking,  "Why  are 
you  so  mean  to  me?  I  don't  understand!"  Reduced  to  tears  by  his  behavior, 
she  sits  on  the  pavement,  picking  up  groceries  from  her  broken  paper  bag, 
and  bemoaning  ruined  Stove  top  Stuffing. 

When  Evelyn  can  summon  her  alter-ego,  Towanda,  though,  all  the 
anger  and  injustice  that  she  feels  can  be  focused.  At  her  second  altercation 
at  the  grocery  store,  two  young  women  wheel  into  the  parking  place  for 
which  Evelyn  has  been  waiting  and  respond  to  her  complaint  with  "Face  it, 
lady,  we're  younger  and  faster!"  Watching  them  giggle  as  they  walk  in  to 
the  store,  Evelyn  steels  herself,  yells  "Towanda!"  and  laughs  gleefully  as 
she  crashes  into  the  other  car  six  times.  When  the  horrified  women  return, 
she  notes,  "I'm  older,  and  I  have  more  insurance."  In  order  to  assert  herself, 
she  must  make  the  link  to  Towanda,  though.  When  she  decides  to  crash 
through  one  wall  of  her  den  with  a  sledgehammer  to  let  in  more  light,  she 
yells  Towanda's  name  before  yielding  the  first  blow.  She  has  merged  deco- 
rating—a traditionally  feminine  enterprise—with  her  more  violent  nature, 
much  like  the  employment  of  domestic  symbols  in  the  transformation  of 
Cat  woman. 

This  release  of  anger,  like  Nancy  Archer's  release,  has  a  great  impact 
because  of  the  lack  of  expression  Evelyn  has  had  in  the  past.  "I  never  get 
mad,"  she  tells  Mrs.  Threadgoode.  "Never.  The  way  I  was  raised,  it  was 
bad  manners.  Well,  I  got  mad,  and  it  felt  great!"  Her  elation  over  her 
assertiveness  and  her  new-found  sense  of  identity  transfers  to  a  visible 
change.  Not  only  does  she  start  wearing  make-up  and  styling  her  hair  in  a 
more  flattering  way,  but  she  changes  her  clothes  as  well.  Always  wearing 
either  dresses  or  a  floral  print  before  her  discovery  of  Towanda,  Evelyn 
starts  wearing  solid,  vibrant  colors  after  her  boost  of  self-confidence.  Busi- 
ness suits  replace  flowery  dresses  and  sweatsuits. 

The  transformation  of  the  three  women  stems  from  a  desperate  need 
for  control  over  their  own  lives  and  the  world  around  them,  as  well  as  a 
need  to  express  rage.  Though  each  experiences  release  and  assumes  at  least 
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some  degree  of  power,  merely  the  desire  for  this  sort  of  transformation  does 
not  allow  them  to  completely  divorce  themselves  from  their  original  selves. 
Despite  the  power  they  feel,  none  of  the  women  use  that  power,  physical  or 
otherwise,  to  its  fullest  and  most  self-serving  extent. 

As  opposed  to  John  Wayne's  statement  as  J.B.  Books  in  The  Shootist, 
"I  don't  think  I  ever  killed  a  man  who  didn't  deserve  it,"  Catwoman/Selena 
is  racked  by  guilt.  Looking  at  her  reflection  in  a  store  window,  she  asks 
herself,  "Why  are  you  doing  this?"  When  Bruce  Wayne  approaches  her  and 
apologizes  for  scaring  her,  she  replies,  "I  was  just  scaring  myself,  actually." 
She  experiences  a  fear  of  what  she  is  capable  of  doing  and  what  she  has 
already  done  that  differs  greatly  from  the  moral  confidence  of  the  male 
shootists.  Always  wrestling  with  the  moral  aspects  of  what  she  is  doing, 
Catwoman/Selena  still  puts  bounds  on  her  behavior  even  while  plotting 
the  worst  aspects  of  her  plans.  Though  she  wanted  to  destroy  and  discredit 
Batman,  she  complains  to  the  Penguin  after  he  killed  the  Ice  Princess  that  he 
assured  her  the  Princess  would  not  be  hurt. 

Simultaneously,  she  feels  wronged  by  life  and  by  Shreck  in  particu- 
lar, and  she  feels  that  her  actions  are  justified  to  some  degree  by  the  cruelty 
of  society.  "Life's  a  bitch,  now  so  am  I!"  she  tells  Batman  as  she  attempts  to 
kill  him.  She  struggles  with  her  need  to  repair  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done  to  her  and  her  own  regret  over  her  actions.  In  her  first  attack  after  her 
transformation,  Catwoman  rescues  a  woman  from  a  mugger,  but  after  at- 
tacking the  mugger,  she  grabs  the  woman  by  the  throat  and  chastises  her  for 
"always  waiting  for  some  Batman  to  save  you."  While  she  realizes  the  evil 
of  villains—such  as  the  mugger—she  feels  that  to  become  one  herself  is  the 
only  way  to  right  the  wrongs  done  to  her. 

Catwoman  presents  possibly  the  clearest  dichotomy  and  the  clearest 
struggle  between  the  moral  conscience  and  the  violent  avenger;  duality  is 
discussed  in  Batman  Returns  more  than  in  the  other  two  movies.  Penguin 
notes  that  Catwoman  is  "beauty  and  the  beast  all  wrapped  up  in  one  pack- 
age," and  Batman/Bruce  Wayne  tells  her  that  she,  like  him,  is  "split  down 
the  middle."  Bruce's  comment  that  "there  are  two  truths,"  echoes  her  own 
inner  battle.  Both  of  her  personae  represent  a  truth,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
the  movie,  rather  than  choose  one  truth,  she  retreats  from  Batman  and  orga- 
nized crime,  presumably  to  remain  anonymous  and  unbound  to  ideology. 

Only  after  trying  to  reason  with  her  husband  and  then  being  insulted 
by  him  does  Nancy  Archer  actually  resort  to  physical  violence.  Her  trans- 
formation immediately  gives  her  the  capacity  to  do  massive  harm,  but  the 
knowledge  of  her  powers  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  embolden  her  until  the 
end  of  the  film.  Only  when  all  other  tactics-pleading,  seduction,  reasoning- 
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-fail  does  she  resort  to  brute  force.  Speaking  to  the  police  as  she  goes  look- 
ing for  her  husband,  she  explains,  "I'm  just  looking  for  a  little  closure.  I've 
tried  to  be  all  modern  and  adult  and  post-feminist  and  look  where  it's  got- 
ten me.  Now  I'm  taking  matters  into  my  own  hands." 

Despite  the  title  of  the  film,  Nancy  Archer  never  actually  attacks  or 
harms  anyone.  Even  with  the  intense  anger  she  feels  toward  her  husband, 
she  still  loves  him,  and  wants  to  reform  him,  not  to  kill  him.  After  she  cap- 
tures her  husband  and  must  defend  herself  from  the  army's  helicopters,  she 
does  not  try  to  wound  anyone  else  while  protecting  herself.  Trying  to  avoid 
bullets,  Nancy  still  does  not  knock  the  helicopters  from  the  sky  or  attempt 
to  kill  the  pilots;  she  swats  at  them  and  knocks  on  the  windshield  to  force 
them  to  stop  shooting.  At  the  end  of  the  film,  with  Harry  imprisoned  in  the 
space  craft,  Nancy  infers  that  harms  could  come  to  him  if  he  does  not  re- 
form and  change  his  views  of  their  relationship,  yet  she  is  still  trying  to  save 
their  marriage.  Her  reason  for  taking  him  with  her  was  to  improve  their 
marriage,  not  to  enact  revenge.  Still  feeling  ethical  and  moral  constraints, 
she  has  no  desire  to  harm  society  or  to  take  physical  revenge  on  her  own 
family  for  the  hurt  they  have  caused  her. 

Evelyn's  struggle  with  over-eating  signifies  the  lack  of  control  she 
feels  over  not  only  her  eating  habits  but  her  life  as  a  whole.  "I  just  feel  so 
useless ...  so  powerless.  I  can't  stop  eating,"  she  pleads  to  Mrs.  Threadgoode. 
Once  she  realizes  the  power  of  Towanda,  however,  she  imagines  herself 
with  control  not  only  over  her  own  life  but  over  the  ills  of  the  world.  She 
proclaims,  ''Towanda  the  Avenger!  And  after  I  wipe  out  all  the  punks  of 
this  world,  I'll  take  on  the  wife-beaters. .  .and  machine-gun  their  genitals.  . 
.  .Towanda'll  go  on  a  rampage.  .  .  .Towanda,  Righter  of  Wrongs!  Queen 
Beyond  Compare!" 

Yet,  Evelyn  does  not  act  out  her  extreme  fantasies  but  instead  rel- 
egates Towanda  to  the  relatively  acceptable  role  that  she  can  play  in  her  life. 
Bashing  a  car  because  the  drivers  were  rude  may  be  rude  or  illogical;  ma- 
chine-gunning men  would  extend  into  a  far  different  realm.  Mrs. 
Threadgoode  comments  to  a  nurse  at  the  nursing  home  that  she  is  worried 
about  Evelyn  because  "she  said  her  husband,  Ed,  would  just  be  sittin'  around 
watchin'  his  sports  on  TV,  and  she  had  an  urge  to  hit  him  in  the  head  with  a 
baseball  bat."  Evelyn  knows  which  fantasies  are  societally  and  ethically  un- 
acceptable, however,  and  she  inscribes  Towanda  within  the  parameters 
which  Evelyn  knows  are  acceptable.  Like  Nancy,  she  uses  her  assertive  al- 
ter-ego  only  after  her  passive,  logical  self  has  failed  to  get  results;  after  Ed 
refuses  to  let  Mrs.  Threadgoode  move  into  their  house,  Evelyn  cautions,  "If 
you  won't  listen  to  reason,  there's  always  Towanda."  Evelyn  needs  Towanda 
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to  channel  her  anger,  but  despite  her  reliance  on  Towanda,  she  does  not  let 
her  alter-ego  or  her  corresponding  need  for  retribution  overwhelm  her  life. 
Ultimately,  Evelyn  controls  when  Towanda  will  appear,  not  vice  versa. 

After  being  crushed  emotionally  and  mentally  by  society,  the  female 
protagonists  recreate  themselves  as  empowered  avengers  capable  of  recti- 
fying the  injustices  of  the  past.  However,  their  violent  inclinations  can  only 
be  realized  by  isolating  their  ever-present  moral  conscience.  Even  with  the 
use  of  alter-egos,  the  women  cannot  divorce  themselves  completely  from 
their  societal  and  moral  obligations,  but  the  alter-egos  enable  them  to  em- 
brace a  previously  unobtainable  sense  of  control  and  confidence. 
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The  Time  of  the  Messiah 


Wade  Roberts 


The  law  of  Hegel's  dialectic,  from  its  incipient  moment, 
is  the  law  of  totality,  as  this  excerpt  from  the  Philosophy  of 
History  demonstrates: 

It  is  only  an  inference  from  the  History  of  the 
World,  that  its  development  has  been  a  rational 
process;  that  the  history  in  question  has  consti 
tuted  the  rational  necessary  course  of  the  World- 
Spirit  ~  that  Spirit  whose  nature  is  always  one 
and  the  same,  but  which  unfolds  this  its  one  na 
ture  in  the  phenomena  of  the  World's  existence 
(HegellO). 
For  Hegel  history  unveils  the  truth  of  God  and /or  Rea- 
son through  a  dynamic  Progress.   The  myriad  disasters  and 
cataclysms  of  Progress,  whose  names  litter  the  book  of  his- 
tory, are  simply  the  momentary  negations  of  history's  natural 
and  necessary  forward-march. 

Undoubtedly  the  schema  of  Hegel's  meditation  is  read 
reductively  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  yet  it  suffices  to  ren- 
der lucid  the  totalizing  logic  which  founds  his  philosophical 
project,  and  at  a  certain  level  the  over-arching  hegemony  and 
embracement  of  technology  in  late-capitalism  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  master-thinker's  blind  faith  in  the  notion  of  history's 
eternal  Progress. 

In  the  historical  ruminations  of  the  Marxist  critic  Walter 
Benjamin  (1892-1940)  this  conception  is  submitted  to  an  inces- 
sant questioning.  Benjamin  constantly  invokes  the  metaphors 
of  "waste"  and  "debris"  in  dialogue  with  the  notion  of  "his- 
tory as  Progress";  in  his  writings  the  marginalized  and  disen- 
franchised elements  of  humanity—the  fragments  abandoned 
to  the  caprices  of  suffering  by  history's  interminable  Progress- 
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-are  recollected  and  offered  as  evidence  that  Hegel's  synthesis,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  whole  of  history,  loses  the  memory  of  the  struggles 
of  the  oppressed.  Or  rather,  that  it  grasps  the  struggles  as  incidents  which 
will  ultimately  return  to  the  regime  of  rationality  and  advancement.  As 
Catherine  Ferret  writes,  Benjamin's  philosophy  of  history  is  haunted  by  the 
"question  of  knowing  that  which  creates  a  proper  name  from  a  name''  (17).^ 
Contemporaneously,  the  task  of  remembering  the  Other,  of  retriev- 
ing the  proper  name,  is  crucial;  in  an  epoch  which  hurls  us  into  the  future  at 
every  moment  of  our  existence,  a  gaze  directed  toward  the  neglected  of  the 
past  offers  a  chance  for  redemption;  it  opens  a  space  in  which  the  possibility 
of  a  'critical  memory'  enjoins  with  the  hope  of  revolution  to  procure  a  radi- 
cal alternative  to  the  hegemony  of  Progress. 

This  essay  marks  an  attempt  to  examine  Benjamin's  theoretical  per- 
spectives on  the  philosophy  of  history,  but  it  also  examines  two  other  au- 
thors whose  respective  oeuvres  dwell  on  the  question  of  history  and  its  to- 
tality through  the  framework  of  investing  the  Other  with  a  significance  that 
is  never  entirely  subsumable  to  the  passionless  spirit  of  Progress.  We  will 
read  the  thread  of  this  meditation  in  Marx  (for  the  obvious  reason  of 
Benjamin's  indebtedness  to  a  historical  materialist  account);  yet  we  will  also 
factor  in  an  examination  of  Emmanuel  Levinas  for  reasons  which  are  illu- 
minated in  the  body  of  the  essay. 

While  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  adequately  expli- 
cate the  entirety  of  the  Marxian  historico-philosophical  theory,  we  will  ex- 
tract the  elements  of  the  respective  positions  which  Benjamin  would  even- 
tually appropriate  in  the  construction  of  "Uben  den  Begriff  der  Geschichte" 
("Theses  on  the  Philosophy  of  History").  Yet  as  Michael  Jennings  notes, 
Benjamin  "seldom  refers  ...  to  Marx's  philosophy  of  history"  (62).  This 
tendency  only  serves  to  reinforce  the  crypticism  which  suffuses  the  writing 
of  Benjamin;  thus,  we  are  forced  to  stitch  the  shadows  of  the  ancestry  to- 
gether from  the  fragmentary  linguistic  patches  which  litter  the  cloth  of  his 
oeuvre. 

Richard  Wolin  situates  Benjamin's  conversion  to  Marxism  around 
the  critic's  reading  of  "Lukacs's  monumental  work,  'History  and  Class  Con- 
sciousness'" (112),  and  the  hypothesis  is  reinforced  by  scanning  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gerschom  Scholem,  dated  September  16th,  1924: 

What  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  Lukacs,  proceeding  from 
political  considerations  to  a  theory  of  knowledge . . .  arrives  at 
principles  which  are  very  familiar  to  me  and  endorsed  by  me. 
In  the  realm  of  communism,  the  problem  of  theory  and  praxis 
is  posed  in  such  a  way  that  in  spite  of  their  real  discrepancies, 
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any  definitive  insight  into  theory  is  bound  with  praxis.  (Cor 
respondences  248) 
Lakacs's  treatment  of  the  praxis /theory  dichotomy  is  found  in  the  es- 
say entitled  "The  Changing  Function  of  Historical  Materialism/'  and  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  piece,  we  glean  a  reflection  of  the  remarks  from 
Benjamin's  letter:  ''The  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  signifies  at  the  same 
time  the  awakening  of  its  class  consciousness.  And  this  awakening  followed 
everywhere  from  an  understanding  of  the  true  situation,  of  the  actually  ex- 
isting historical  connections"  (224).  It  is  in  the  process  of  the  proletariat's 
struggle  to  surmount  the  oppressions  imposed  on  its  existence  by  material 
and  historical  conditions  that  the  proletariat  discovers  the  origin  of  the  op- 
pression—the internal  contradictions  of  capitalist  production.  Therefore, 
Lukacs  is  able  to  posit  the  view  that  "[tjhe  essence  of  the  class  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  can  in  fact  be  defined  by  its  union  of  theory  and  practice  so 
that  knowledge  leads  to  action  without  transition"  (225). 

This  conception  of  a  united  "theory  and  practice"  is  clearly  a  dialec- 
tical image  conscripted  from  the  pages  of  The  German  Ideology,  in  which 
Marx  himself  notes  that  "[t]he  chief  defect  of  all  hitherto  existing  material- 
ism ...  is  that  the  thing,  reality,  sensuousness,  is  conceived  only  in  the  form 
of  the  object  or  of  contemplation,  but  not  as  a  sensuous  human  activity, 
practice"  (121).  Thus  Marx  conceived  of  a  revolutionary  historical  process 
which  would  allow  for  the  proletariat's  theoretical  "enlightenment"  in  its 
struggle  toward  the  Utopian  moment  of  the  classless  society,  the 
emancipatory  realm.  The  practical/  critical  activity  of  revolution  is  directed 
toward  the  telos  of  communist  society—a  spatiotemporal  moment  residing 
on  the  horizon,  in  an  unrealized  future;  indeed,  this  is  the  factor  of  Marx's 
project  which  motivates  him  to  write  (in  "The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 
Bonaparte")  that  "[t]he  tradition  of  all  the  dead  generations  weighs  on  the 
brain  of  the  living"  (Selected  Works  247).  Accordingly,  the  "revolution  .  . . 
cannot  draw  its  poetry  from  the  past,  but  only  from  the  future  ...  In  order  to 
arrive  at  its  own  content,  the  revolution  .  .  .  must  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead"  (Works  249-50). 

This  narration  of  Marx's  philosophy  of  history  intends  to  doubly 
highlight  the  practical /critical  aspect  of  revolution  as  well  as  its  movement 
toward  the  future.  Benjamin  will  choose  to  siphon  a  particular  facet  of  this 
philosophy  of  history  (which  also  functions  as  a  philosophy  of  revolution); 
indeed,  our  string  of  quotations  advances  toward  the  telos  of  aligning  Ben- 
jamin with  what  Marx  described  as  the  "revolutionary"  or  "practical-criti- 
cal" element  of  his  historical  philosophy  (Ideology  121). 

The  idea  is  reflected  in  the  "Theses,"  written  almost  fifteen  years  (in 
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early  1940)  after  the  letter  on  Lukacs,  demonstrating  the  continuity  of 
Benjamin's  concern  with  the  problem  of  ''practical-critical  activity."  In  the 
fifteenth  thesis  he  states  the  notion  explicitly;  he  writes,  "The  awareness 
that  they  are  about  to  make  the  continuum  of  history  explode  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  revolutionary  classes  at  the  moment  of  action''  (Gessamelte  Schriften 
1:701,  Illuminations  263),^  while  in  the  twelfth  thesis  he  posits  the  belief  that 
"[nlot  man  or  men  but  the  struggling,  oppressed  class  itself  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  human  knowledge"  (Schriften  1:700,  lUimiinations  262). 

The  evidence  of  the  continuity  is  significant  in  a  dual  fashion.  First, 
it  allows  us  to  verify  the  internal  connection  between  Marx's  idea  that  his- 
tory is  produced  at  the  identical  moment  in  which  we  integrate  this  notion 
into  self-consciousness  and  Benjamin's  understanding  of  the  collective  revo- 
lutionary class's  relation  to  knowledge;  but  secondly  (and  perhaps  more 
critically),  it  allows  us  to  demonstrate  at  least  the  possibility  for  a  political 
application  of  Benjamin's  philosophy  of  history.  This  potentiality  is  ex- 
pressly antithetical  to  the  majority  of  interpretations  on  the  subject,  which 
claim  that  the  pragmatic  relevance  of  the  "Theses"  emerge  only  in  their  ap- 
plicability to  modes  of  aesthetic  criticism—but  not,  as  Habermas  puts  it,  a 
"theology  of  revolution"  (120). 

We  will  momentarily  shift  our  focus  to  the  work  of  Emmanuel 
Levinas,  a  contemporary  philosopher  whose  recent  death  marked  the  ces- 
sation of  an  attempt  to  think  through  the  presence  of  the  Other  or  Stranger 
which  we  encounter  in  the  space  of  human  existence.  This  element  of 
Levinas's  investigation  marked  a  radicality  virtually  unknown  to  previous 
phenomenological  projects;  and  his  influence  is  acknowledged  by  authors 
as  diverse  as  Blanchot,  Nancy,  and  Derrida  (who  credits  Levinas  with  de- 
veloping the  concept  of  "trace").  Undoubtedly  this  attentiveness  to  the 
Other's  presence  was  cultivated  by  Levinas's  experiences  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War;  as  a  Jewish  soldier  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  French  army, 
he  was  captured  by  the  Nazis  and  interred  at  a  prisoner  of  war  camp.  As 
Susan  Handelman  has  noted,  "[f]or  Emmanuel  Levinas  .  .  .  'universal  his- 
tory' was  a  grotesque  spectacle  of  suffering  and  brutality.  He  writes  in  an 
autobiographical  essay  that  his  biography  is  'dominated  by  the  presenti- 
ment and  memory  of  the  Nazi  horror'"  (178).  She  cites  this  foreboding 
memory  as  a  constitutive  factor  in  Levinas's  revolt  against  the  immanent 
and  impersonal  laws  of  nineteenth-century  historicism,  and  [he]  constructs 
a  theory  of  'messianic  time'  open  to  history  and  redemption"  (178). 

Since  we  will  be  required  to  perform  the  same  reductive  reading  of 
Levinas's  historical  rununations  that  we  had  performed  in  the  reading  of 
Marx,  we  will  isolate  the  strata  of  Levinas's  text  which  addresses  our  rela- 
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tion  to  history  in  the  context  of  our  engagement  with  the  Other  as  the  con- 
cept which  unites  his  work  with  that  of  Benjamin. 

In  the  pages  of  Totality  and  Infinity,  a  passage  emerges  which  ide- 
ally portrays  Levinas's  understanding  of  history.  Levinas  ventures  a  read- 
ing of  history  which  is  in  certain  ways  'beyond  history'  (though  not  en- 
tirely); he  writes: 

We  propose  to  describe,  within  the  unfolding  of  terrestrial 
existence  ...  a  relationship  with  the  other  . . .  that  is  not  a 
totalization  of  history  but  the  idea  of  infinity  ...  if  [history] 
claims  to  integrate  itself  and  the  other  within  an  impersonal 
spirit  this  alleged  interpretation  is  cruelty  and  injustice,  that 
is,  it  ignores  the  Other  . . .  Though  of  myself  I  am  not  exterior 
to  history,  I  do  find  in  the  Other  a  point  that  is  absolute  with 
regard  to  history,  not  by  amalgamating  with  the  Other,  but  in 
speaking  with  him . . .  When  man  truly  approaches  the  Other, 
he  is  separated  from  him  .  .  .  When  man  truly  approaches  the 
Other,  he  is  uprooted  from  history.  (52) 
This  is  the  hope  which  Levinas  attempts  to  articulate  in  the  quoted  pas- 
sage from  Totality:  that  in  my  face-to-face  encounter  with  the  Other,  I  will 
be  startled  out  of  my  own  historicity ~a  historicity  which  by  its  very  nature 
bounds  me  to  the  nearness  of  my  homeland—and  grasps  me  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Messiah,  the  One  who  absolutely  ruptures  the  linear  continuity 
of  history. 

For  Levinas,  as  for  Marx,  the  Messianic  moment  is  intimately  linked 
with  time;  but  for  Levinas,  contra  Marx,  the  possibility  of  the  Messiah  re- 
sides not  in  a  future  tense;  rather,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  is  harbored  in 
what  Robert  Gibbs  has  called  the  ''deep  past.''  In  Time  and  the  Other  Levinas 
examines  the  "structure"  of  this  particular  "past": 

The  past  articulates  itself . . .  without  recourse  to  the  memory,  without 
a  return  to  'living  presents'  and  is  not  made  up  of  re-presentations.  The 
past  signifies  starting  from  an  irrecusable  responsibility,  which  devolves  on 
an  ego  and  precisely  is  significant  to  it  as  a  commandment,  without,  for  all 
that,  reverting  back  to  an  engagement  that  it  would  have  had  to  have  taken 
in  some  forgotten  present.  The  past  has  the  signification  of  an  inveterate 
obligation,  older  than  any  engagement,  taking  the  whole  of  its  meaning  in 
the  imperative  that  commands  the  ego  by  way  of  the  Other's  face.  (113) 
Robert  Gibbs  explicates  this  passage  by  writing: 

our  freedom  is  finite  and  depends  on  a  situation  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  our  control.  We  have  many  ruses  for  gain 
ing  control,  one  of  the  greatest  being  the  representation  of  the 
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past  in  consciousness.  To  make  us  responsible  requires  that 
we  not  initiate  or  spontaneously  begin  the  world,  so  there  must 
be  a  past  before  the  past  we  can  remember.  (30) 
Thus,  my  election  to  responsibility  for  the  Other  is  founded  in  a  past 
which  is  mysteriously  older  than  the  past,  a  past  anterior  to  our  usual  con- 
ceptions of  temporality.   For  Levinas  this  past  is  the  very  opening  of  the 
Messianic  moment,  and  in  this  sense  it  functions  analogously  to  Marx's  faith 
in  the  revolution's  progressive  futural  vision  as  opening  the  possibility  of  a 
Messianic  presence. 

Benjamin  likewise  engages  in  a  search  for  the  Messianic  moment  in 
(or  perhaps  exterior  to)  history;  for  Benjamin,  however,  the  redemptive 
minute  of  time,  or  Tetztzeit,  is  realized  in  a  different  context,  as  he  notes  in 
the  seventeenth  thesis  of  the  "Theses": 

A  historical  materialist  approaches  a  historical  subject  only 
where  he  encounters  it  as  a  monad.  In  this  structure  he  recog 
nizes  the  sign  of  a  Messianic  cessation  of  happening,  or  put 
differently,  a  revolutionary  chance  in  the  fight  for  the  op 
pressed  past.  (Schriften  1  703;  Illuminations  265) 
For  Benjamin,  in  other  words,  "through  opposition  to  historic  rational- 
ity, founded  on  the  fiction  of  a  homogeneous  temporal  flux  .  .  .  tradition— 
the  transmission  from  one  generation  to  the  other  of  a  collective  memory- 
implies  as  its  condition  .  .  .  the  rupture  of  time,  the  fracture  between  ep- 
ochs." (Moses  159). 

A  similar  theme  is  developed  in  the  fourteenth  thesis: 

History  is  the  subject  of  a  structure  whose  site  is  not  homoge 
neous,  empty  time,  but  time  filled  with  the  presence  of  the 
now.  Thus,  to  Robespierre  ancient  Rome  was  a  past  charged 
with  the  time  of  the  now  which  he  blasted  out  of  the  continuum 
of  history.  (Schriften  1:701,  Illuminations  263) 
Unquestionably  among  the  most  enigmatic  passages  in  the  entirety  of 
Marxist  criticism,  the  preceding  excerpts  require  a  careful  and  nuanced  read- 
ing; I  therefore  refer  to  Ernst  Bloch's  interpretation  of  the  Tetztzeit  ('Now- 
Time'): 

Now-Time  signifies  a  time  when  what  is  long  past  suddenly 
becomes  a  Now.  Not,  however,  in  a  Romantic  reprise:  the 
polis,  say,  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  Now.  What  is  long 
past  touches  itself  in  an  odd,  enveloping,  circular  motion,  in 
which  even  the  narrow  and  indifferent  Now  of  1925  or  1932 
suddenly  acquired  correspondences  or  concordances  that  no 
longer  remained  in  history.  In  short:  the  continuum  was  ex 
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ploded,  so  that  the  raw  citation  rises  before  your  eyes.  (342) 
Thus,  the  possibility  of  the  Messiah's  apocalyptic  arrival  pervades  ev- 
ery moment  of  history;  this  is  the  "weak  Messianic  power"  with  which  we 
are  imbued,  a  power  ''to  which  the  past  has  a  claim"  (Schriften  1:694,  Illu- 
minations 256).  The  challenge  to  the  oppressed  class  is  to  "wrest  tradition 
away  from  a  conformism  that  is  about  to  overpower  it,"  for  the  "Messiah 
comes  not  only  as  the  redeemer,  he  comes  as  a  subduer  of  the  Antichrist" 
(Schriten  1:695,  Illuminations  257)  (which  is  probably  a  reference  to  Fas- 
cism, given  the  date  of  the  text's  writing  in  1940). 

Perhaps  the  play  of  the  Marxian  and  Levinasian  historical  philoso- 
phies is  present  in  the  "Theses"  insofar  as  "the  oppressed  class"  is  assigned 
the  task  of  "practical-critical"  revolutionary  activity  (Marx)  with  the  possi- 
bility of  heralding  the  Messiah's  arrival  in  its  midst  (Levinas). 

Yet  the  point  at  which  Benjamin's  philosophy  of  history  assumes  a 
certain  conjuncture—even  synthesis—of  the  respective  positions  emerges  in- 
sofar as  Benjamin  denies  Marx's  naive  faith  in  the  gaze  toward  the  future. 
Rather,  he  concurs  with  Levinas  that  it  is  a  "deep  past"  which  opens  our 
obligation  to  humanity,  not  a  liberation  dwelling  in  the  ambiguous  future; 
contra  Levinas,  however,  he  posits  that  the  moment  of  redemption  is  achieved 
through  the  activity  of  revolution,  an  occasionally  violent  reaction  against 
the  horrors  constructed  by  the  oppressor  class.  And  this  possibility  opens 
in  every  singular  Now,  not  in  the  past  or  future. 

A  letter  from  Theodor  Adorno  to  Jean  Selz  relates  the  details  of 
Benjamin's  tragic  death: 

The  day  of  Walter  Benjamin's  death  could  not  be  determined 

with  absolute  certainty;  we  think  it  was  on  September  26, 1940. 

Benjamin  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  a  small  group  of  emigres 

in  order  to  find  refuge  in  Spain.  The  group  was  intercepted  in 

Port-Bou  by  the  Spanish  police,  which  told  them  they  would 

be  sent  back  the  next  day  to  Vichy.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 

Benjamin  ingested  a  large  dose  of  sleeping  pills  and  resisted 

with  all  his  strength  the  care  that  people  attempted  to  admin 

ister  to  him  on  the  following  day  (qtd.  in  Selz  365). 

Benjamin  realized  that  in  Vichy  France  an  ignonimous  end  was  certain; 

as  a  Marxist  and  a  Jew,  he  was  perceived  by  the  forces  of  reactionism  to 

embody  the  decline  of  Western  civilization.  He  thus  stands  as  a  member  of 

the  "oppressed  class";  he  was  transformed,  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  into  a 

victim  of  history.  Yet  as  Benjamin  instructed  us,  "the  past  has  a  claim  .  .  . 

[t]hat  cannot  be  settled  cheaply"  (Schriften  1:694,  Illuminations  256). 

To  forget  the  proper  names  of  the  ghosts  or  specters  which  flit  through 
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the  annals  of  time,  especially  the  'revenants'  of  martyrs,  is  perhaps  ~  as 
Derrida  suggests  —  to  commit  an  act  of  "absolute  evil"  (175). 

The  proper  name  of  Walter  Benajmin  signifies  a  phantom  whose 
eternal  vigilance  assures  that  the  oppressed  are  harbored  in  memory. 

His  name  bears  witness  to  the  presence  of  a  "weak  Messianic  power'' 
which  the  past  exerts  over  the  present. 


Notes 
^  When  both  the  French  text  and  English  translation  are  cited,  I  have  translated  the 
original  text  myself.  Thanks  to  Brian  McCurdy  for  checking  the  translations.  Final 
responsibility  is  of  course  the  author's. 

^  When  citing  the  "Theses,"  I  have  provided  page  numbers  for  both  the  German  text, 
found  in  Gessamelte  Schriften,  as  well 
as  the  English  translation. 
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ZiNEs:  Do-It- Yourself  Journalism 

K.  Braden  Phillips 


Some  call  it 


revolution. 

Some  call  it  a  revolution.    Americans'  dissatisfaction^j^j^^^^^^g^^^^ 
with  mainstream  media  sources  has  nurtured  the  prolifera-  .  ,     , 

tion  of  "homemade  magazines''  or  zines  (Kennedy  142).  De- 
scribed as  "case  studies  in  do-it-yourself  culture",  many  zines  f^^tistream 
provide  readers  with  alternative  viewpoints,  often  delving  into  media 

topics  conventional  media  sources  either  don't  know  about  or  sources  has 
choose  to  ignore  (Dodge  26).  The  estimated  number  of  titles  prompted 
in  production  tops  20,000  (Honebrink  116),  and  over  a  million  ^^^jy  youns^ 
Americans  regularly  read  zines  (Sherrill  74).  . 

The  definition  of  the  word  "zine"  is  somewhat  unclear;       "       uv  u 
after  all,  true  connoisseurs  of  zines  "know  better  than  to  try  to  publisn 

define  the  form"  (Monari  56).  In  Factsheet  Five  ,  a  thirteen-        zines,  or 
year-old  publication  which  reviews  hundreds  of  zines  each    homemade 
issue  and  also  analyzes  trends  in  the  zine  industry,  R.  Seth   magazines. 
Friedman  explains  that  a  zine  is  "a  small  handmade  amateur 
publication  done  purely  out  of  passion,  rarely  making  a  profit 
or  breaking  even"  (Friedman  3).  In  most  cases,  the  creation  of 
a  zine  does  not  involve  a  complex  hierarchy  of  editors  or  even 
a  regular  schedule  (Cook  5).  Usually,  such  a  publication  is         jc  B   d 
compiled  by  one  or  two  people  "whenever  time,  energy,  and      ^ .... 
cash  allow"  (Ouellette  139).  Production  quality  varies;  some  ^  ^ 

zines  are  hand-stapled,  photocopied  pages  while  others  offer  p    J , 
a  glossy,  more  professional  look.  J.  Peder  Zane  notes  that  con-  ,^       i   i 
tent  and  style  are  highly  individualistic:  "Pick  a  subject  and 
there's  probably  somebody  out  there  producing  an  entire  ^ 

magazine  that  worships  it,  debunks  it,  or  both"  (4). 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  zine  culture  is  the  em- 
phasis on  networking.  Almost  all  zine  editors  are  willing  to 
trade  for  other  zines  or  for  submissions,  and  they  encourage 
readers  to  "feedback"  by  sending  personal  letters  of  comment 
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(LOC's)  to  editors.  Zines  regularly  include  reviews  and  advertisements  for 
other  zines;  Utne  Reader  colunmist  Laurie  Ouellette  describes  this  as  "a 
circular  process  that  steadily  feeds  the  growth  and  furthers  the  reach  of 
amateur  publishing"  (Ouellette  141).  Sara,  an  eighteen-year-old  DC  area 
activist  and  editor  of  Out  of  the  Vortex  and  Kusp.  explains,  "I  do  reviews 
because  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  role  of  zines  to  connect  people  to  one 
another''(Sara  29). 

Relationships  in  the  zine  culture  do  not  exist  solely  "on  paper."  David 
M.  Gross  writes  of  a  nonvirtual  community  of  like-minded  readers  who 
can  .  .  .  actually  reach  the  publisher  on  the  phone"(Gross  68).  Many  zine 
enthusiasts  eventually  meet  in  person;  editors  regularly  report  on  network- 
ing experiences.  Johanna  Novalez,  who  edits  YAWP!,  explains,  "Some  of 
my  best  friends  are  people  I  have  met  through  zining."  In  Issue  42  of  her 
zine  Lumpyhead,  Ann  Koi  announces  her  plans  to  take  a  road  trip  visiting 
readers  and  fellow  editors  on  the  east  coast,  and  she  requests  places  to  crash 
in  exchange  for  housework"  (1).  Sheila  Burgel,  editor  of  Plume  zine  in  New 
York,  tells  readers  about  her  visit  with  the  editor  of  Die  Right  Now  in  Lon- 
don. Sometimes  zine  networking  brings  about  romantic  connections;  Jeff 
Coyen  reports  on  the  wedding  of  editors  of  two  zines,  mentioning  that  they 
produced  The  Wedding  Zine  for  the  occasion  and  that  the  officiating  minis- 
ter was  also  a  zine  editor  (Coyen  10). 

Participants 

What  sort  of  people  are  attracted  to  zine  culture?  Though  the  form  is 
touted  as  a  vehicle  for  social  change,  statistics  suggest  that  racial  minorities 
and  women  have  not  yet  embraced  the  concept  of  zines.  For  example, 
Factsheet  Five  polls  reveal  that  only  25%  of  their  readers  are  women 
(Weissman  10).  Oullette  compares  the  demographics  of  the  zine  world  with 
those  of  earlier  counterculture  movements,  describing  the  dominating  group 
as  "young,  white,  middle-class  urban  males  who  are  rebelling  against  both 
liberal  and  conserative  culture"  (12).  Most  zine  editors  and  readers  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  (Weissman  10),  a  range  which  in- 
cludes members  of  the  infamous  Generation  X. 

Though  statistics  may  suggest  homogeneity,  a  quick  scan  through 
Factsheet  Five  will  reaffirm  the  idea  of  zines  as  revolutionary  literature  "by 
and  for  people  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  mainstream  media"  (Zane  4).  Such 
an  audience  includes  people  involved  in  subcultures  which  are  overlooked 
or  misrepresented  in  conventional  media  sources.  However,  not  everyone 
who  publishes  or  reads  zines  is  a  member  of  a  marginalized  group;  catego- 
rization of  zines  is  always  dangerous. 
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Ann  Koi,  editor  of  Lumpyhead,  feels  strongly  about  this  issue,  and 
voices  her  anger  toward  Factsheet  Five.  The  reviewers  at  Factsheet  Five  put 
the  label  "from  a  female  perspective"'  on  her  zine  every  time  they  feature  it, 
even  though  Lumpyhead  does  not  focus  on  women's  issues  and  nearly  all 
of  her  regular  contributors  are  male.  As  mainstream  media  continues  to 
zoom  in  on  subcultures  like  Riot  Grrrl,  assumptions  are  often  made  about 
females  who  publish  zines.  Such  sources  sometimes  assume  that  all  girls 
participating  in  this  male-dominated  culture  are  claiming  a  radical  feminist 
identity  and  focussing  on  gender-related  issues.  This  leads  to  the 
miscategorization  of  many  zines,  including  Lumpyhead,  as  femzines  or 
grrrlzines,  which  may  be  frustrating  to  the  editor  who  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  content  of  her  zine  is  less  important  than  the  gender  implied  by  her 
name. 

Motivation 

Sometimes  the  craving  for  self-expression  is  what  leads  a  person  to  start 
a  zine.  In  Kusp,  Sara  writes,  'T  think  a  big  part  of  doing  zines  is  learning  to 
trust  yourself . . .  and  to  listen  to  your  own  voice  in  writing'' (Sara  2).  Terry 
Ward,  editor  of  Notes  From  the  Dump,  explains,  "I  have  a  lot  to  say  and 
Simon  &  Schuster  or  Alfred  Knopf  aren't  exactly  knocking  down  my  door" 
(Zane  4).  For  many,  zining  has  therapeutic  benefits,  and  YAWP!  editor 
Johanna  No  vales  urges  wannabe  ziners  to  keep  their  work  "underground" 
so  that  they  can  write  about  specific  people  and  events  in  their  personal 
lives.  Many  prefer  anonymity  or  at  least  low  profiles;  Alien  Girl  catalogue 
editor  Marcy  Bruce  explains,  "I'm  just  not  comfortable  talking  about  this 
project  with  'regular'  people.  It's  like  my  secret  identity  or  something"(Bruce 
2). 

Strong  interest  in  a  particular  subject  may  prompt  a  person  to  start  a 
zine.  Factsheet  Five  editor  R.  Seth  Friedman,  explains,  "Something  should 
be  driving  you  to  publish  a  zine"  (Sherrill  75).  A  healthy  (or  even  unhealthy) 
dose  of  obsession  seems  to  be  an  asset  in  this  type  of  venture.  Teenage  Gang 
Debs  editor  Erin  Smith  describes  her  zine  about  the  Brady  Bunch  as  "a  labor 
of  love"  (Shea  A37).  Barbara,  who  edits  Plotz  and  who  edited  Hey  There, 
Barbie  Girl!  until  she  got  a  "cease  and  desist"  letter  from  Mattel,  writes,  "I 
get  a  sick  satisfaction  out  of  secretly  placing  my  zine  in  a  public  area  and 
then  just  sitting  back  and  watching  people  try  to  figure  out  what  I'm  talking 
about"  (Barbara  132). 

Anger  can  also  prompt  people  to  create  zines.  As  Jerod  Pore,  an- 
other editor  at  Factsheet  Five,  explains,  "Dissatisfaction  is  as  much  of  a 
motivation  as  love  of  something"  (Shea  A38).  Much  of  this  dissatisfaction 
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stems  from  conventional  media's  coverage  (or,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  cover- 
age) of  political  or  social  issues.  Bob  Banner  of  Critique  zine  says  he  pub- 
lishes ''to  counter  the  consensus  reality  makers"  (Tabakin  14).  Many  zine 
writers  choose  to  express  themselves  through  using  fiery  language  which 
may  be  considered  obscene  by  some.  Francesca  Monari  advises,  "A  key 
zine  leitmotiv  is  anger  at  the  system,  and  don't  be  shy . . .  unlike  magazines 
that  depend  on  advertising,  zine  speech  is  really  free"  (Monari  56). 

Free  Speech...or  is  it? 

Editors  of  some  zines  believe  that  shock  value  can  help  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  their  messages,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  such  titles  as  Fucktooth, 
Lardass,  and  My  Own  Cum.  And  rarely  ever  do  editors  warn  zine  writers 
to  soften  their  writing  styles.  Librarian  Chris  Dodge  writes,  "A  product  of 
rebellion  akin  to  graffiti  and  Russian  samizdat  publishing,  zines  epitomize 
freedom  from  control"  (Dodge  27).  However,  the  recent  prosecution  of  zine 
editor  Mike  Diana  in  Florida  serves  as  a  reminder  to  the  zine  community 
that  they  no  longer  operate  "in  an  underground  arena  hidden  from  the 
watchful  eyes  of  authority"(Moskowitz  1).  Diana  was  convicted  on  three 
counts  of  obscenity  for  material  appearing  in  his  comic  book  Boiled  Angel, 
and  a  similar  case  involving  Jim  and  Debbie  Goad's  ANSWER  Me!  is  now 
bouncing  around  the  court  systems  of  Washington  State  (Koyen  10). 

Selling  Out 

For  many  zine  editors,  the  refusal  to  print  advertising  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  The  general  idea  is  that  dependence  on  corporate  investment 
could  lead  to  later  attempts  by  advertisers  to  censor  content.  For  the  same 
reason,  many  high  school  and  college  students  refuse  to  accept  funding  for 
small  publications  from  student  governments  or  other  school-related  groups. 
However,  some  companies  are  beginning  to  court  zine  editors  for  advertis- 
ing space,  and  financial  pressure  makes  such  offers  hard  to  resist.  How- 
ever, editors  are  not  profit-hungry;  after  all,  most  zines  don't  bring  in  enough 
revenue  to  cover  expenses.  Ryan  Matlock  of  Catch  22  reminds  his  readers, 
"Anyone  who  thinks  that  you  can  make  money  off  a  zine  is  so  wrong." 

Karen  Polsky,  a  media  supervisor  for  a  firm  in  New  York,  says  that 
zine  advertising  is  most  suitable  for  a  company  "reaching  a  relatively  young 
audience  open  to  new  ideas  and  unusual  things"  (Weissman  14).  Absolut 
Vodka  has  been  one  of  the  first  major  corporations  to  experiment  with  zine 
advertising.  Most  companies  are  hesitant  because  zine  editors  cannot  pro- 
vide accurate  circulation  figures,  but  the  risk  isn't  too  great  since  advertis- 
ing rates  in  zines  are  very  low  in  comparison  to  larger  publications'  rates. 
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Content 

The  music  genre  of  zines  can  probably  claim  more  titles  than  any- 
other  category,  but  the  industry  is  quickly  expanding  (Weissman  13). 
Factsheet  Five  guru  Mike  Gunderloy  comments,  "There  is  probably  some 
zine  that  covers  every  subculture  that  conceivably  exists''  (Tabakin  14). 
Politics,  bizarre  hobbies,  analyses  of  pop  culture  . . .  quite  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects are  being  explored.  Perhaps  the  fastest  growing  genre  of  zine  is  the  so- 
called  ''perzine,''  which  Computer  Pictures  contributor  Francesca  Monari 
defines  as  "diaries  of  the  author's  experiences,  his  opinions,  yes,  even  his 
hopes  and  dreams"  (57). 

Pagan  Kennedy,  editor  of  Pagan's  Head  zine,  advises,  "If  you  want 
to  start  your  own  zine,  I  suggest  making  it  about  yourself—it's  a  subject  you 
know  a  lot  about,  and  when  you  dish  the  dirt  on  your  inner  thoughts,  I 
guarantee  people  will  read"  (Kennedy  142).  The  majority  of  zines  pub- 
lished by  young  teenagers  are  of  the  perzine  variety,  sometimes  expressing 
adolescent  angst  with  powerful  imagery  and  illustration . . .  and  sometimes 
failing  to  express  much  of  anything. 

Some  perzines  provide  the  reader  with  little  more  than  a  list  of  the 
writer's  likes  and  dislikes,  as  Niki  does  in  her  zine  Teeter  Totter: 

I  love  so  many  things,  but  my  favorite  things  are:  Hello  Kitty 
stamps,  pen  pals,  tiny  kids  jewelry,  my  friends,  flowers, 
dresses,  stickers,  and  when  it's  my  birthday.  I  hate:  people 
who  are  mean  and  judgemental,  big  dumb  jocks,  "alternative", 
people  who  think  they  know  everything,  anything  completely 
overrated.  (Niki  4) 
Others,  like  Muffin  Bones  editor  Emily  Larned,  enlighten  readers  with 
well—written  and  passionate  accounts  of  the  events  in  their  lives.  First  per- 
son commentaries  are  common,  but  many  perzine  writers  choose  to  also 
include  short  fiction,  poetry,  and  comics. 

Many  zine  editors  choose  to  focus  on  a  particular  subject,  rather  than 
using  the  perzine  format.  Al  Hoff 's  Thrift  SCORE  is  a  zine  which  focuses  on 
one  theme-  the  joys  of  thrift  store  shopping.  Al  researches  thrift-related 
issues  and  dilemmas:  Thrift  SCORE  #7  offers  a  well-researched  article  on 
designer  jeans  in  the  late  1970's,  and  past  issues  have  explored  such  prod- 
ucts as  tiki  mugs  and  thrifted  swimsuits.  Al  depends  on  reader  response, 
and  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  trouble  getting  it-  each  issue  contains 
letters  and  photos  from  readers  who  are  proud  of  their  thrift  purchases. 
Like  many  zine  editors,  she  encourages  her  readers  to  participate  in  polls:  a 
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recent  poll  asked  readers  to  identify  the  "thrift  items  of  the  future'' (Hoff  5). 
Zines  like  Hoff 's  Thrift  SCORE  may  cater  to  a  limited  audience,  but  circula- 
tion numbers  are  unimportant  to  editors  who  are  obsessed  with  a  particular 
topic  or  theme. 

Zine  as  a  Verb 

"This  zine  is  being  born  very  slowly.  It  is  a  long  and  painful  deliv- 
ery/' Chris  wrote  in  the  intro  to  the  fourth  issue  of  his  zine.  Fat  Nipples 
(Chris  2).  The  issue  took  fifteen-year-old  Chris  seven  months  to  produce;  as 
is  the  case  with  most  zines.  Fat  Nipples  is  published  only  sporadically. 

Some  zines  are  produced  by  the  cut-and-paste  method  while  others 
are  put  together  with  the  help  of  computers  and  desktop  publishing  meth- 
ods. They  are  usually  printed  on  photocopiers,  either  at  Kinko's  or  "on  the 
photocopiers  of  unwitting  bosses"  (Sherrill  75).  Collation  and  stapling  are 
often  done  by  hand. 

Distribution  is  a  key  part  of  the  zining  process;  finding  the  right  au- 
dience can  sometimes  be  tricky.  Many  zines  "advertise"  through  online 
services  and  by  trading  with  editors  of  other  zines.  Independent  bookstores 
and  alternative  music  shops  will  often  carry  zines,  and  editors  may  try  ped- 
dling their  wares  alongside  demo  tapes  and  cheap  t-shirts  at  punk  rock  or 
indie  shows.  Also,  mail-order  distribution  companies  will  advertise  and 
sell  zines. 

The  indie  catalog,  which  is  usually  rather  zine-like  in  its  appear- 
ance, offers  products  for  those  who  wish  to  support  cottage  industries  or 
projects.  In  Alien  Girl,  three  girls  peddle  t-shirt  designs  and  advertise  for 
zines,  spoken-word  tape  compilations,  indie  record  labels,  and  riot  grrrl 
conventions.  Alicia  explains  that  the  "pro-girl"  shirts  they  offer  are  helping 
to  expose  people  to  "a  new[er]  way  of  truth" (Bruce  2).  The  three  recognize 
that  most  of  their  readers  are  "punk  kids  or  kids  that  are  into  fanzines  or 
kids  that  go  to  shows  that  we  go  to  and  pass  out  catalogues  and  flyers  and 
stuff"  (Bruce  2),  but  they  emphasize  that  they  would  like  for  people  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  backgrounds  to  have  access  to  the  catalogue  too. 

Various  methods  of  postal  fraud  are  utilized  by  more  nervy  zine  edi- 
tors; after  all,  postage  can  be  the  major  expense  involved  in  the  process. 
One  trick  of  the  trade  is  to  rub  glue  stick  over  stamps  before  sending  any- 
thing to  a  fellow  member  of  the  zine  community,  so  that  the  receiver  can 
scrape  off  the  postmark  and  re-use  the  stamp. 

History  of  Zining 

When  tracing  the  roots  of  modern  zines,  R.  Seth  Friedman  points 
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all  the  way  back  to  Benjamin  Franklin:  "He  published  his  own  thoughts 
using  his  own  printing  presses.  It  wasn't  the  magazine  business.  He  did  it 
all  on  his  own" (Gross  69).  Others  mention  the  publications  of  science  fic- 
tion fans  in  the  1930's  as  precursors  to  the  modern  zine.  Chapbooks  pub- 
lished by  beat  poets  in  the  1940's  and  '50's  may  have  also  influenced  zines. 
And  who  would  negate  the  impact  of  the  high  school  underground  news- 
paper? 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  first  modern  fanzines  were  produced  "when 
fans  published  primitive  paeans  to  bands  and  a  lifestyle  that  was  either 
ignored  or  ridiculed  by  the  popular  press"  (Zane  4).  Writers  for  these  zines 
began  to  touch  on  more  than  music,  finally  "engaging  in  more  general  cri- 
tiques of  contemporary  mores  and  aesthetics  but  always  reflecting  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  their  publishers"  (Gross  69).  The  advent  of  desktop  publish- 
ing in  the  1980's  helped  to  initiate  a  "zine  boom."  The  most  recent  innova- 
tion in  the  industry  has  been  the  introduction  of  "paperless"  zines  transmit- 
ted via  Internet  (Monari  58). 

Relevance  of  Zines 

Mike  Gunderloy  theorizes  that  the  1980's  "zine  boom"  originated  from 
the  idea  that  "you  could  no  longer  count  on  government  or  big  media  to  do 
things  for  you  as  they  had  during  the  rise  of  the  welfare  state,  so  people  had 
to  do  for  themselves"  (Monari  56).  Referred  to  as  a  grass-roots  movement 
"paving  the  way  toward  media  decentralization,"  zines  serve  as  innova- 
tions of  a  generation  hungry  for  social  and  political  reform  (Ouellette  141). 
Librarian  Chris  Dodge  comments,  "Future  researchers  will  rely  on  materi- 
als like  zines  for  evidence  of  cultural  dissent ...  in  the  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury"(29).  The  creation  and  appreciation  of  zines  affects  individual  lives, 
empowering  readers  and  writers  to  take  action  toward  social  and  political 
change. 

The  seeds  of  reform  are  planted  with  the  appearance  of  zines  which 
focus  on  investigative  or  analytical  writing  about  political  issues.  Some 
political  zines  fixus  on  issues  of  local  conaem ,  like  The  Gadfly,  which  in- 
vestigates events  in  Burlington,  Vermont.  Others  deal  with  specific  topics, 
such  as  drug  policies  or  corporate  media  blitzes.  A  zine  produced  in  Paris, 
Echanges,  explores  social  and  political  struggles  in  post-Communist  Rus- 
sia. Rather  than  just  pointing  out  issues  and  areas  of  concern,  many  politi- 
cal zines  focus  on  action  and  provide  readers  with  practical  information 
about  fighting  for  change. 
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Future  of  the  Zine  Industry 

Is  the  concept  of  the  "zine'"  merely  a  fad?  After  all,  zines  are  typi- 
cally quite  short-lived,  and  many  never  have  more  than  forty  or  fifty  read- 
ers. Pagan  Kennedy  advises  in  an  article  appearing  in  Seventeen,  '"Looking 
for  a  low-impact  way  to  be  cool?  . . .  Then  consider  starting  your  own  zine'' 
(Kennedy  142).  Are  zines  becoming  little  more  than  badges  of  hipness? 
People  like  Dreamworldnews  editor  Shoshona  Marchand  hope  that 
Kennedy's  banter  isn't  indicative  of  future  attitudes  toward  zining. 
Marchand  comments,  "There  can  never  be  too  much  publishing,  but  there 
can  be  too  much  of  being  cool"  (Sherrill  74). 

Seventeen's  embracement  of  zines  may  be  discouraging  to  those  who 
are  wary  of  the  trendy  "alternative"  culture  touted  by  such  periodicals. 
However,  along  with  the  negative  effects  of  an  increased  number  of  partici- 
pants, the  zine  industry  gains  power  for  potential  reform.  While  a  greater 
number  of  zines  may  mean  that  a  greater  number  of  inadequate  zines  are 
produced,  growth  in  the  industry  is  likely  to  birth  an  explosion  of  zines 
which  have  genuine  messages  presented  in  readable  formats.  The  explo- 
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In  Pursuit  of  the  American  Dream: 

Enhanced  Race  Relations 

An  Interview  Series  at  Birmingham-Southern  College 

Norman  Atkins,  Jr.  Resolving 

racial 

problems 

''Can't  we  all  iust  get  along?"  Millions  of  Americans  ,      , 

cat!  be  done 
recall  this  familiar  question,  asked  by  Rodney  King  over  three 

years  ago.  Even  though  the  question  was  profoundly  presented     ^^    ^^ 
to  modern  American  society  during  the  Rodney  King  incident    framework 
and  the  L.  A.  Riots,  this  same  question  has  been  reverberated  of 

throughout  American  history.  Every  since  the  first  twenty  in-  education. 
dentured  servants  arrived  in  Jamestown  in  1620  and  social 
injustices  began  in  the  New  World,  racial  and  ethnic  harmony 
have  been  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  minorities  of  American  so- 
ciety. Blacks,  Asians,  Hispanics,  women,  and  other  minorities 
have  faced  numerous  hardships  since  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  yet  minorities  have  continuously  fought  back  Norman 
against  an  occasionally  unfair  system  and  consistently  cruel    j^tj^ins  h   a 

society.  o,,^/.^^^*.^ 

-'  sophomore 

Throughout  history,  America  has  experienced  many  bioloncal 
instances  of  powerful  legislative  acts  and  human  movements  chemistry 
gearedtowardsbettermentof  majority /minority  harmony.  The  ^^^.-^^  vlans  to 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  19th  Amendments,  the  /^^^  ^^ 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Women's  Voting  Rights  Act,  ^^^  /pfj  d  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965,  and  a  multiplicity  of    neuroscience 
other  laws  have  been  enacted  to  deter  the  occurrence  of  civil  ^^  ^^  active  in 
injustices.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  women's  rights  move-         numerous 
ments,  and  the  civil  rights  movement  are  a  few  of  the  major   activities  and 
struggles  which  have  taken  place  for  the  sake  of  equality  and  Qf^anizations 
harmony.  However,  thirty  years  after  the  historic  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1960s,  some  Americans  still  hold  their  preju- 
dices and  bigotry. 

When  remembering  or  studying  the  civil  rights  move- 
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ment  of  the  1960s,  some  particular  cities,  groups,  and  individuals  can  never 
go  unmentioned.  The  city  of  Birmingham,  Alabama  is  a  constantly-men- 
tioned site  of  numerous  events  which  catalyzed  the  movement's  eventual 
success.  It  would  seem  that  present-day  Birmingham  would  represent  the 
epitome  of  racial  and  cultural  harmony.  Although  Birmingham,  by  far,  lacks 
tension,  the  presence  of  White  Flight,  practically  segregated  schooling,  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  metropolis  definitely  prove  that  some  goals  re- 
main to  be  attained. 

In  addition,  racial  harmony  in  Birmingham  might  even  be  question- 
able. In  February,  1995,  a  black  student  on  the  campus  of  Birmingham-South- 
ern College  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  derogatory  racial  slurs  anony- 
mously posted  outside  of  his  room.  Small  incidents  such  as  the  one  just 
described  present  questions  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  race  and 
culture  relations  at  Birmingham-Southern  College,  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
in  the  United  States,  and  around  the  world. 

Are  Americans  today  living  in  a  perfectly  harmonious  "melting  pot 
of  men,''  as  described  by  deCrevecoeur  over  two  hundred  years  ago?  At  a 
school  where  only  about  three  percent  of  the  day  program  undergraduate 
students  are  minority,  can  racial  harmony  be  expected?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  prompted  the  interviews  conducted  on  the  campus  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College  (BSC),  and  the  replies  recorded  during  these 
interviews  have  outlined  the  format  of  this  paper. 

The  Interviews 

A  group  of  fourteen  Birmingham-Southern  College  residential  students, 
five  white  males,  four  black  males,  two  white  females,  and  two  black  fe- 
males, participated  in  the  interviews.  In  order  to  maintain  consistency 
throughout  all  of  the  interviews  conducted,  a  series  of  nine  questions  were 
formulated  which  attempted  to  evoke  replies  from  the  interviewees  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  race  relations  in  general,  and  race  relations  as 
they  apply  to  the  campus  of  Birmingham-Southern  College.  The  questions 
were  grammatically  adjusted  to  be  non-biased,  and  a  copy  of  the  questions 
was  presented  to  each  subject  for  perusal  immediately  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interview.  Rather  than  reciting  the  questions  to  the  subjects,  the 
interviewer  allowed  participants  to  read  each  question  prior  to  delivering  a 
reply,  formulate  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  issue  their  personal  remarks 
regarding  the  topic(s)  each  question  proposed  for  discussion.  The  following 
are  the  nine  questions  used  throughout  the  interviews: 
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Do  you  believe  that  racial  problems  still  exist  in  America?  If  yes,  present 
some  of  your  ideas  regarding  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Describe  your  hometown's  racial  composition.  What  types  of  racial 
problems,  if  any,  do  you  feel  exist  in  your  hometown  environment? 

Birmingham-Southern  has  a  fairly  low  minority  student  population. 
Do  you  find  this  a  problem?  Please  justify  your  answer.  If  you  find  this  a 
problem,  what  should  be  done  to  increase  minority  presence  on-campus? 

How  do  you  think  a  more  multiracial  student  composition  will  affect 
academic  life  and  social  life  on  campus? 

What  are  your  opinions  about  racial  quotas  at  academic  institutions?  If 
a  racial  quota  were  employed  by  the  admissions  department  of  BSC,  would 
you  support  it?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  are  your  feelings  concerning  race  relations  on  campus  at  BSC?  Is 
there  significant  social  interaction  between  different  cultural  groups?  If  no, 
is  this  a  problem  and  what  can  be  done  to  change  it? 

There  are  various  organizations  on  campus,  such  as  International  Stu- 
dents Association  and  Black  Student  Union,  whose  purposes  are  to  enhance 
multiculturalism  at  Birmingham-Southern;  however,  participation  in  these 
organizations  is  primarily  inclusive  of  only  minority  students.  What  is  you 
opinion  on  the  effectiveness  of  such  organizations  in  facilitating  better  race 
relations  on-campus?  How  can  more  campus-wide  participation  in  such 
organizations  be  evoked? 

Community  service  is  strongly  stressed  at  Birmingham-Southern;  how- 
ever, students  rarely  receive  opportunities  to  interact  with  the  black  College 
Hills  community  surrounding  the  campus.  If  students  on  campus  had  the 
opportunity  to  form  relations  with  the  College  Hills  community,  how  do 
you  feel  most  students  would  react? 

Do  you  feel  occurrences  such  as  the  Rodney  King  incident,  the  L.  A. 
Riots,  and  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  are  indicative  of  race  relations  in  the  United 
States?  If  yes,  in  what  way(s)? 
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List  of  Interviewees  Quoted  in  Paper 

Veronica  Lamar  (black  female)         Nicole  Bates  (white  female) 
James  Bullard  (white  male)  Brian  Patz  (white  male) 

Synessa  Jefferson  (black  female)       Greg  Meddles  (white  male) 
Keidane  McAlpine(black  male)         James  Cason  (black  male) 
Keri  Kidd  (white  female)  Courtney  French  (black  male) 

Minority  Quotas 

...I  don't  want,  because  I'm  a  woman,  anyone 
to  think  I  got  somewhere  just  because,  you  know, 
I  had  ovaries  or  something. 

—  Nicole  Bates 

From  the  comments  received  during  the  interviews,  it  is  apparent 
that  most  people  have  mixed  emotions  concerning  quotas,  racial  quotas  in 
particular.  All  of  the  students  interviewed  generally  announced  their  lack 
of  support  for  racial  quotas  that  simply  require  a  school  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  minorities  for  enrollment,  regardless  of  the  credentials  of  those 
students.  Veronica  Lamar  emphasizes  her  belief  that  it  is  better  for  a  school 
to  recruit  the  best  students,  majority  or  minority,  rather  than  using  quotas 
for  financial  gain  which  might  result  in  a  school  accepting  students  who  fall 
below  academic  standards.  Her  statement  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  ra- 
cial quotas  -  -  most  students  interviewed  strongly  denounced  their  support 
of  a  school  using  quotas  simply  for  receipt  of  government  financial  support 
-  -  seemed  to  be  resounded  by  both  black  and  white  interview  participants. 
James  Bullard  is  so  adamant  about  his  disapproval  of  racial  quotas  that  he 
says,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  quotas  were  some  of  the  worst  ideas  ever  made." 

From  where  did  such  powerful  opinions  about  racial  quotas  origi- 
nate? Bullard  went  on  to  state  that  he  feels  that  he  has  been  shut  out  from 
many  opportunities  due  to  racial  quotas.  Many  of  the  white  males  who  were 
interviewed  expressed  similar  feelings  about  the  negative  aftermath  of  ra- 
cial quota  implementation.  Brian  Patz  admits  that  his  dislike  of  racial  quo- 
tas might  stem  from  his  personal  feeling  that  he  has  been  "cut  out"  because 
of  them. 

When  making  statements  about  the  use  of  racial  quotas  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern College,  all  students  basically  disapprove.  "I'm  not  aware  of 
any  school  [college]  that  discriminates  racially,"  says  Synessa  Jefferson  dur- 
ing her  interview.  She  states  her  claim  that  most  schools'  admissions  are 
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based  upon  academic  performance;  however,  according  to  Brian  Patz,  Bir- 
mingham-Southern is  not  actively  recruiting  from  schools  where  academi- 
cally-inclined minority  students  are  present.  He  refers  to  an  exceptional 
school  located  in  his  hometown  (Huntsville)  that  is  composed  of  primarily 
high-ability  black  and  Asian  students  but  is  not  visited  by  the  admissions 
department  of  BSC.  He  continues  to  say,  "There  are  many  students  out  there 
that  should  be  here  [BSC],  but  maybe  we  just  aren't  looking  in  the  right 
places/' 

The  question  still  remains:  should  Birminghanfi-Southern  College 
employ  racial  quotas?  Greg  Meddles  states,  "I  am  not  a  supporter  of  racial 
quotas,  but  when  I  look  at  our  school  something  needs  to  be  done.  Maybe 
not  racial  quotas,  but  I  do  think  they  [Admissions]  need  to  start  setting  some 
guidelines,  not  quotas,  but  guidelines  to  make  the  school  a  little  more  di- 
verse.'' From  either  standpoint,  though,  recruitment  must  complement  ful- 
fillment of  quotas  or  guideline  criteria.  Maybe  the  opinion  of  one  of  BSC 
student,  James  Cason,  summarizes  the  topics  of  racial  quotas  and  quota- 
related  recruitment  tactics  best:  ''Let  people  figure  out  for  themselves  where 
they  are  more  happy  to  be." 

Social  Life 

It's  almost  like  they're  breeding  a  bunch  of  clones! 
You're  suppose  to  go  to  college  to  learn  different  things, 
and  you  can't  learn  if  you  go  to  a  college  where  all 
people  bring  the  same  social  aspects. 

~  Greg  Meddles 

Social  life  on  the  campus  of  Birmingham-Southern  College  always 
receives  mixed  reviews,  even  when  not  considering  the  effect  of 
multiculturalism  on  college  life.  The  responses  to  questions  regarding  so- 
cial life  definitely  depend  on  the  individual  who  is  questioned.  In  general, 
the  black  male  interviewees  reply  to  questions  regarding  social  life  at  BSC 
by  saying  that  social  life  for  minority,  particularly  black,  students  at  Bir- 
mingham-Southern is  non-existent.  White  males  generally  do  not  find  so- 
cial life  on  campus  a  problem.  Females,  both  black  and  white,  acknowledge 
the  lack  of  optimum  social  life  at  Birmingham-Southern. 

Bullard  comments,  "I  hardly  ever  see  anyone  down  on  Fraternity 
Row  that  isn't  white."  From  Fraternity  Row  to  Sorority  Townhouses,  from 
Greek  Week  to  Derby  Days,  Greek  organizations  and  Greek  life  on  campus 
seem  to  dominate  social  activities  and  social  life  at  Birmingham-Southern 
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College.  "The  Greek  system  really  frontals  upon  racial  interaction.  The  Greek 
system  really  does  so  much  in  interfering  with  the  racial  nuances  of  this 
school.  I  would  really  have  to  blame  the  Greek  system  for  a  lot  of  the  social 
problems  on  this  campus/'  exclaims  Meddles  during  his  interview.  Meddles 
is  not  alone  in  his  views.  In  fact,  some  of  the  students  interviewed  seem  to 
hold  very  little  hope  for  social  life  outside  of  the  Greek  sector  of  social  inter- 
action at  BSC.  Keidane  McAlpine's  only  suggestion  regarding  social  life  and 
increasing  minority  presence  on  campus  pertains  to  Greek  life.  He  says,  "I 
feel  that  the  school  should  find  some  way  to  increase  things  for  black  stu- 
dents to  do  on  this  campus,  maybe  by,  since  the  Greek  system  is  so  large 
here,  trying  to  find  a  way  for  the  black  students  to  have  more  Greek  organi- 
zations on  campus.'' 

Beyond  discussion  of  the  Greek  system's  dominance  over  the  current 
social  calendar  at  Birmingham-Southern,  interracial  and  intercultural  inter- 
action on  campus  is  simply  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  cliques.  Keri  Kidd 
says,  "People  don't  socially  interact.  Even  if  you  go  in  the  Caf  or  in  Pizza 
Hut,  there's  still  pretty  much  the  lines,  and  I  think  that  you  miss  out  on  so 
much  because  of  that.  I  don't  like  the  [clique-like]  way  they  do  the  Caf  thing... 
I  shouldn't  even  say  it's  a  black/white  thing.  I  think  there  are  more  cliques 
on  this  campus  than  there  were  on  my  high  school's  campus."  Veronica 
Lamar  also  comments  on  the  social  segregation  present  at  BSC.  She  states, 
"This  [BSC]  is  an  open  institution,  yes,  but  it  is  not  an  integrated  institution 
at  all."  She  continues  by  revealing  her  disgust  with  conversation  about  race 
relations  at  BSC  because  she  thinks  that  the  situation  will  not  get  better  until 
students  begin  to  move  away  from  their  comfort  zones  and  attempt  to  inter- 
mingle with  many  different  cultures  and  races. 

When  considering  Lamar's  comments,  a  question  arises:  Who  should 
be  the  first  to  move  outside  of  their  comfort  zones,  the  minority  or  the  ma- 
jority? Bates  seems  to  think  that  white  students  should  become  more  con- 
siderate of  the  social  situations  that  minorities  face  at  Birmingham-South- 
ern. "I  think  the  black  students  are  forced  to  interact  with  the  white  students 
and  the  white  students  take  it  for  granted,"  states  Bates.  Meddles  resounds 
Bates'  comments  when  he  interjects,  "I  can  understand  that  so  many  of  the 
minorities  need  that  support  group  because,  let's  face  it,  there  is  so  much  of 
a  huge  majority  that  it's  just  crazy." 

Obviously,  many  white  students  mistake  multicultural  awareness  and 
enhancement  groups  for  support  groupsat  Birmingham-Southern  College 
because  when  white  students  and  some  of  the  black  students  are  asked  ques- 
tions regarding  school-wide  participation  and  effectiveness  of  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  and  International  Students  Association,  they  assume  that  these 
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organizations'  purpose  was  to  provide  a  support  medium  for  minority  stu- 
dents. Patz  mentions  that  many  majority  students  assume  that  the  names  of 
the  organizations  mean  that  membership  is  exclusive  to  only  minorities, 
particularly  black  and  International  students.  Bullard  knows  of  no  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  the  two  organizations  face.  He  details  the  efforts 
of  Black  Student  Union  to  get  interracial  participation  through  flyers,  post- 
ers, announcements,  activities,  and  other  rigorous  attempts.  When  comment- 
ing about  the  unsuccessfulness  of  the  organization's  membership  enroll- 
ment attempts,  he  says,  "I  think  that  it's  [failure  to  increase  participation] 
just  strengthening  the  clique  in  the  BSU  [Black  Student  Union]  ...  a  lot  of 
the  black  students  and  international  students  stick  together  .  .  .  and  I  think 
that's  good.  But  also  to  a  point,  I  think  that's  bad  because  I  don't  see  a  whole 
lot  of  intermingling  between  the  internationals  and  everyone  else." 

Bullard's  comments  redirected  the  flow  of  the  discussion  determin- 
ing who  should  make  the  first  moves  toward  enhancing  multicultural  so- 
cial life  at  BSC.  Many  of  the  interview  participants  suggested  year-long 
publicity  activities,  focusing  on  the  organizations'  multicultural  focuses,  be 
employed  by  International  Students  Association  and  Black  Student  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  students  strongly  opposed  any  further  extensive 
publicity  from  the  two  groups,  stating  that  more  students  should  embrace 
the  notion  of  multicultural  enhancement  on  campus. 

In  summary,  most  students  feel  that  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  minorities  at  Birmingham-Southern  decreases  the  occurrence  of  inter- 
cultural  interaction.  Higher  learning  cannot  take  place  in  an  environment 
where  whites  outnumber  minorities,  in  some  instances,  ten  to  one.  Bates' 
recollection  of  her  positive  learning  experience  from  step  shows  lead  by 
visiting  black  fraternities  and  sororities  during  Greek  Week  several  years 
ago  at  BSC  supports  the  positivity  of  multicultural  social  life.  She  exclaims, 
"Just  that  one  little  bitty  example  shows  you  how  my  life  is  enriched  by 
having  people  that  were,  quote /unquote,  'different  from  me'  come  to  this 
campus." 

Academic  Life 

As  many  different  backgrounds  as  you  can  get  into 
any  one  classroom  definitely  enhances  what  you  get 
out  of  the  discussion. 

-  Keri  Kidd 

Kidd's  opinion  about  the  effect  of  increased  ethnic  representation  on 
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academic  life  at  a  school  is  supported  by  statements  made  by  Meddles:  "A 
civil  rights  course  on  our  campus  is  just  insane  because  there's  no  represen- 
tation. You  can't  have  a  bunch  of  white  Southerners,  sons  of  politicians, 
basically  a  bunch  of  George  Wallaces,  run  a  civil  rights  class.  You  need  to 
have  a  bunch  of  people  who  embrace  the  whole  notion.''  Although  Meddles' 
comments  regarding  the  composition  of  a  civil  rights  class  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  gist  of  his  statement  is  clear.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  multicultural  representation  on  an  academic  scale  is  necessary 
for  optimum  academic  learning. 

"Divergent  points-of-view  and  variant  points-of-view"  are  the 
strengths  that  Lamar  feels  more  minority  presence  on  Birmingham- 
Southern's  campus  will  offer.  Her  statements  regarding  enhancement  of 
academic  life  by  multicultural  representation  seem  to  present  the  same  ideas 
that  other  students  presented  during  the  interviews.  Basically,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  ethnicities  and  races  on  a  college  campus  increases  the 
number  of  experiences  and  backgrounds  that  students  can  explore  during 
class  discussions  and  one-on-one  talks.  Generally,  the  majority  of  the  inter- 
viewed students  relate  this  same  concept. 

Bullard  mentions  an  interestingly  true  fact  regarding  the  effect  of 
multicultural  representation  on  academic  performance.  He  says,  "I  think 
that  it  [broader  cultural  and  racial  representation]  is  a  really  good  idea  be- 
cause the  more  that  [foreigners]  come  over,  people  get .  .  .  not  jealous  .  .  . 
they  find  that  they  push  themselves  harder  when  they  find  a  different 
ethnicity  competing  with  them,  especially  of  the  Asian  persuasion,  espe- 
cially in  the  sciences  and  maths."  Even  though  this  statement  might  be  true, 
should  evoked  competition  be  the  aim  of  multicultural  enhancement  at  a 
college,  particularly  Birmingham-Southern?  Regardless  of  the  original  in- 
tentions of  cultural  enhancement  at  a  school,  the  resulting  effects  might  pos- 
sibly encompass  both  positive  cultural  and  academic  learning  as  well  as 
ineluctable  competitive  attitudes. 

College  Hills  and  Community  Service 


If  your  having  the  opportunity  and  community  service 
work  is  all  you  want  to  do,  then  it  really  doesn't  matter 
where  you  go  to  get  it  done  or  who  you  help. 

-  Veronica  Lamar 

The  topic  of  community  service  is  extremely  emphasized  on  the  cam- 
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pus  of  Birmingham-Southern  College.  With  a  Leadership  Studies  program 
which  requires  numerous  hours  of  community  service  participation  as  a 
requirement  for  the  degree,  and  a  volunteer  services  office  that  is  endowed 
through  grant  monies,  BSC  definitely  takes  community  service  seriously. 
When  considering  the  tremendous  need  for  conununity  service  in  both  Col- 
lege Hills  and  Bush  Hills,  the  college's  neighboring  communities,  the  aver- 
age person  asks  questions.  ''Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  Irondale?  Why  do  we 
have  to  go  to  other  places  when  we  could  go  into  the  community  right  here?'' 
Bates  firmly  states  during  her  interview.  The  answers  to  her  questions  can 
be  sunmiarized  in  one  four-letter  word:  fear. 

In  fact,  the  thought  of  discussion  about  College  Hills  arouses  so  much 
fear  and  uneasiness  on  the  BSC  campus  that  many  students  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  question  related  to  College  Hills  during  the  interview.  Those 
students  who  did  make  statements  offer  some  intriguing  views  into  the  way 
Birmingham-Southern  students  regard  College  Hills  and  regard  participa- 
tion in  any  facet  of  community  service  in  College  Hills. 

Patz  admits  that  most  students,  if  asked  to  perform  comniunity  ser- 
vice in  College  Hills,  would  think  "going  outside  of  the  gates,  so  to  speak,  is 
just  crazy."  This  potential  reply  to  questions  regarding  College  Hills  be- 
comes even  more  believable  when  considering  the  statement(s)  that  most 
students  hear  when  they  arrive  on  campus  at  BSC.  Meddles  recalls  informa- 
tion he  first  received  related  to  College  Hills.  He  says,  'T  remember  when  I 
first  came  to  this  school,  one  of  the  first  things  people  told  me  was,  'What- 
ever you  do,  when  you  get  to  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  school,  don't  turn 
right.'  "  According  to  students  who  were  interviewed,  the  phrase  "don't 
turn  right"  is  so  strongly  emphasized,  so  emphatically  drilled  into  the  brains 
of  students  that  it  even  appeared  in  a  comedy  clip  of  The  Hilltop  during  the 
1993-94  academic  year.  Lamar  expresses  her  belief  that  students  "hide"  be- 
hind the  college  gates  and  have  a  phobia  of  turning  right  at  the  gate  and 
entering  the  community,  thinking  that  in  the  community  are  "a  bunch  of 
black  people  who  shoot  and  sell  drugs  and  'it's  not  a  safe  place  for  me  to 
be.'" 

Personal  safety  becomes  a  large  factor  regarding  students'  fear  of 
College  Hills,  especially  when  one  of  the  most  tragic  incidents  in  Birming- 
ham-Southern's history  is  narrated  by  fellow  colleagues,  RAs,  and  college 
non-affiliates.  Bates  says,  "One  of  the  first  things  I  heard  about  was  . . .  the 
girl  that  got  murdered,  and  I  recently  heard  the  true  story  about  what  hap- 
pened to  her  ...  I  think  the  story  that  I  had  heard  had  been  skewed  racially 
and  had  been  definitely  made  to  be  a  black-on-white  issue." 

Well,  what  is  the  story?  According  to  community  residents  and  long- 
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time  BSC  affiliates,  a  female  BSC  student  who  resided  in  Student  Apart- 
ments realized  she  was  missing  salad  dressing  for  dinner  she  had  prepared 
to  eat  with  her  fiance.  In  order  to  return  to  her  apartment  prior  to  her  fiance's 
arrival,  she  decided  to  jog  down  to  the  College  Hills  Supermarket  and  get 
some  salad  dressing.  On  her  way  back  from  the  store,  a  group  of  black  men 
abducted  the  young  white  student,  raped  her,  took  her  to  a  secluded  area, 
abused  her,  and  left  her.  Several  days  later,  the  men  returned  to  find  the 
young  lady  still  alive,  and  they  proceeded  to  beat  her  to  death.  It  is  a  sor- 
rowful tragedy  that  could  have  occurred  anywhere  and  could  have  hap- 
pened to  anyone  in  modern  American  society. 

However,  questions  remain  as  to  whether  students'  discomfort  with 
College  Hills  is  derived  from  fear  of  previous  incidents  in  the  community 
or  from  the  socioeconomic  and  racial  composition  of  the  community  abound. 
McAlpine  presents  students'  contradictory  actions  during  his  response  to 
community  service  in  College  Hills.  He  states,  "It  has  already  been  said  . . . 
people  are  basically  afraid  of  this  community,  or  at  least  they  say  they  are, 
in  the  ways  they  act  or  when  they  have  conversations.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  favorite  hangouts  of  the  people  on  campus  is  The  Touchdown, 
which  is  across  the  street  from  Legion  Field  [in  College  Hills]."  Maybe  it  is 
important  for  students  to  think  about  the  fact  that  many  residents  in  the 
community,  according  to  Lamar,  do  not  need  or  want  Birmingham-South- 
ern College's  assistance.  Maybe  students  shouldn't  fear  a  community  that 
would  rather  not  cooperate  with  BSC  at  all. 

Racism  in  America 

I  think  that  it  [racism]  has  gotten  worse.  I  think 
now  it  is  more  undercover,  more  underhand 
than  when  you  would  have  somebody  dress  in  a 
white  robe  and  throw  on  a  hood  or  something. 
I  mean  these  people  are  wearing  suits  now.... 

~  Courtney  French 

French  continues  with  a  lengthy  discussion  and  examples  to  support 
his  claim  regarding  racism  in  today's  American  society.  He  points  out  the 
possibility  that  the  basis  of  racism  today  might  stem  from  the  fear  of  many 
whites  that  as  minority  population  increases  and  as  minorities  eventually 
become  the  majority  in  America,  the  delegation  of  power  in  the  United  States 
will  shift  from  whites  to  minorities  as  well.  BuUard  also  agrees  with  French, 
stating  that "  a  clear  racial  line"  does  still  exist  between  the  races  and  ethnic 
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groups  in  America.  The  entire  group  of  students  interviewed  reached  a  con- 
sensus that  racial  problems  still  exist  in  American  society. 

The  prevalent  existence  of  those  racial  problems  is  one  topic  which 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  variance  between  individuals.  Females 
and  black  males  interviewed  strongly  agreed  that  racism  is  still  a  mammoth 
hurdle  for  America  to  leap.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  white  male  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  interviews  felt  that  racial  tension  existed  more 
so  than  racial  problems  and  even  racial  tensions  were  overemphasized.  One 
student  nurtured  different  emotions  regarding  racism  in  America.  Meddles 
stated,  'There's  so  much  disparity  between  the  classes  and  socioeconomic 
groups  . . .  race  is  still  a  part  of  that.'' 

Apparently,  the  presence  of  racial  problems  also  depends  on  the  so- 
cial situations  of  a  particular  town  or  region.  Cason,  when  commenting  on 
race  relations,  states  that  the  only  racial  problem  that  might  exist  in  his  home- 
town is  interracial  dating.  He  says,  "A  lot  of  the  older  generations,  black  or 
white,  don't  accept  that  [interracial  dating],  and  they  don't  feel  that  the  world 
is  really  ready  for  that."  Many  of  the  students  interviewed  who  reside  in 
large  urban  areas  cite  White  Flight,  the  moderate  migration  of  white  Ameri- 
can families  from  inner  city  to  suburbs,  as  a  major  racial  problem.  Bates,  a 
resident  of  Atlanta's  Stone  Mountain  suburb,  can  remember  when  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  was  revived  in  her  hometown  several  years  ago.  During  that 
time,  she  recalls  the  percentage  of  minorities  living  in  the  area  to  be  about 
one  percent.  "It's  becoming  more  integrated  now,  "  she  says.  "When  saying 
integrated,  meaning  maybe  10%  black,  10%  other,  and  80%  white."  Although 
White  Flight  is  being  countered  by  increases  in  minorities  moving  into  the 
suburbs,  metropolitan  Birmingham  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  minority 
resident  percentages  due  to  continued  White  Flight.  Lamar  and  French  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  White  Flight  in  Birmingham,  and  French  says,  "My 
family  probably  moved  into  the  neighborhood  fifteen  years  ago,  and  we 
noticed  as  more  black  families  moved  in,  more  and  more  white  families 
moved  out.  That's  what's  been  showing  in  numbers,  that  more  people  are 
moving  out  to  the  suburbs  in  Shelby  County  and  places  like  that,  trying  to 
move  away  from  the  inner  city  or  the  urban  setting,  but  they  come  in  to 
work  every  day." 

In  conclusion,  all  of  the  students  admit  that  at  least  some  racial  prob- 
lems do  persist  in  America.  Solutions  to  these  problems?  Well,  according  to 
Cason,  "There  will  always  be  racial  problems  and  there  will  never  be  a  ba- 
sic solution  to  inequality  and  racism";  however,  some  interviewees  offer 
more  positive  feedback  concerning  solutions.  Jefferson  and  several  other 
participants  stress  education  as  the  solution  to  racism.  "I  think  that  the  idea 
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of  resolving  racial  problems  can  be  done  within  the  framework  of  educa- 
tion/' states  Jefferson,  ''meaning  that  teachers  respect  their  students  and 
their  individuality.  And  not  in  a  way  force  their  students  to  respect  each 
other,  but  encourage  that  and  make  it  a  part  of  their  curriculum."  McAlpine 
proposes  preventing  parental  racism  from  being  taught  to  children  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem,  and  his  opinion  is  resounded  by  Kidd.  She  says,  "I 
think  that  a  lot  of  that  [racism]  comes  from  your  elders,  from  your  parents." 
She  continues  her  statement  by  supporting  the  idea  of  educating  students  at 
a  young  age  about  the  civil  rights  movement  and  says,  "I  think  the  younger 
you  start  off,  the  better  you'll  be." 

Few  students  desired  to  comment  much  about  Rodney  King  or  the 
L.  A.  Riots.  The  students  who  did  discuss  these  two  incidents  either  firmly 
believed  that  the  episodes  represent  the  epitome  of  race  relations  in  America 
or  strongly  denied  the  direct  relation  between  the  two  cases  and  the  inten- 
sity of  racial  tension  in  the  United  States.  It  might  be  important  to  note  that 
the  interviewees  who  heatedly  shunned  the  racial  relevance  of  the  King 
incident  and  the  riots  were  white  males;  however.  Meddles,  a  resident  of 
San  Jose,  California,  commented  on  his  beliefs  that  the  incident  in  L.  A. 
several  years  ago  was  a  "warning  signal"  for  the  rest  of  American  society. 
He  continued  with  firm  notions  that  the  Watts  Riots  of  the  late  1960s  and  the 
L.  A.  Riots  a  few  years  ago  could  transpire  anywhere  in  America.  Inflam- 
mation of  racial  tensions  which  continuously  exist  is  the  only  development 
which  he  suggests  must  take  place  for  extreme  problems  to  occur. 

Regardless  of  the  specifics,  one  thing  is  certain:  whether  "institution- 
alized," according  to  French,  or  "over-sensationalized,"  as  stated  by  Patz, 
racism  and /or  racial  problems  still  linger  among  American  society. 

Conclusion 

As  Jefferson  states  during  her  interview,  "You  really  can't  force  people 
to  work  together  and  get  along  with  each  other,  but  I  think  respect  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  it."  In  today's  fast-paced  society,  respect  for  each  other  is  an 
attribute  that  is  impossible  to  find  instilled  into  the  minds,  actions,  and /or 
words  of  every  individual.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  respect  is  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  social  problems  which  both  existed  in  past  times  and 
exist  today.  Race  relations  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  social  problem  which 
has  existed  in  America  for  centuries  and  directly  relates  to  the  lack-of-re- 
spect  doctrine  which  Jefferson  proposed. 

Throughout  the  interviews,  the  questions  asked  focused  on  racial  and 
cultural  issues  in  America  and  at  Birmingham-Southern  College.  Although 
various  replies  were  recorded  from  each  of  the  students  interviewed,  one 
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general  consensus  was  gathered  from  all  of  the  information  presented:  there 
are  problems  which  continue  to  exist  regarding  race,  culture,  and  under- 
standing between  racial  and  cultural  groups.  Many  people  might  attempt 
to  conceal  the  problems  by  denying  their  severity,  others  might  dwell  on 
the  negative  aspects  of  group  relations  and  present  no  solutions,  but  one 
thing  is  certain;  America  will  never  attain  optimum  race  relations  until  all 
races  and  cultures  learn  to  live  together  harmoniously,  respecting  each  other 
and  learning  about  each  other. 

Does  multicultural  awareness  take  place  within  a  classroom,  at  so- 
cial functions,  or  inside  the  home?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  the  individual.  Asking  where  education  occurs  might  be  analogous  to 
this  question.  In  most  instances,  erudition  and  awareness  both  transpire 
where  conditions  are  suitable  for  attainment  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  a  society  provides  for  any  form  of  learning  is  crucial. 
Cognizance  which  occurs  in  negative  settings  results  in  negative  learning 
and  negative  actions  from  the  individual,  whereas  positive  learning  envi- 
ronments foster  academic  and  social  well-roundedness.  Which  type  of  indi- 
vidual do  you  believe  American  homes,  schools,  and  communities  in  the 
1990s  are  producing? 

Most  of  the  interview  participants  conclusively  agreed  that  the  key 
to  solving  racial  and  cultural  problems  in  America  was  imploring  today's 
youth  to  not  become  victims  of  the  same  cultural  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing as  previous  generations;  however,  is  it  possible  to  instill  such  high 
morals  in  youth  who  live  in  a  society  that  seems  to  condone  morals  com- 
pletely opposite  of  those  taught?  Absolutely  not!  The  only  way  to  ever  reach 
a  state  of  multicultural  harmony  that  many  Americans  have  striven  to  at- 
tain in  the  past  is  by  following  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  interviewees: 
allow  present  generations  to  die  without  teaching  negative  personal  values 
to  their  offspring.  Regrettably,  human  nature  will  not  allow  this  phenom- 
enon to  occur. 

In  conclusion,  Rodney  King's  question  still  lingers  and  waits  for  an 
answer.  Can  all  races  and  ethnicities  get  along?  Unfortunately,  modern 
American  society's  response  to  the  question  is  ''no." 
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Ever  since  the  much  celebrated  publication  of  Charles 
Darwin's  Origin  of  the  Species,  scientists  have  argued  over 
the  subject  of  evolution.  Many  learned  scholarly  papers  have 
been  written  about  the  subject  over  the  ensuing  one  and  a  )\eM investigating 
centuries,  and  much  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  basic  foun-  ^jj^  ecolosv 
dations  of  evolutionary  theory  are  fluid,  and  many  of  the  ba- 
sic precepts  are  still  open  to  question.  That  such  is  the  case 
was  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  1970's  when  Stephen 
Goulding  proposed  his  theory  of  punctuated  equilibrium, 
declaring  that  the  path  of  evolution  is  one  of  major  change 
followed  by  long  fallow  periods  when  the  species  composi-     .  , 

tion  of  the  earth  underwent  few  major  changes.  The  evidence 
for  punctuated  equilibrium  from  the  fossil  record  is  compel- 
ling, despite  its  sketchy  nature.  It  is  well  documented  that 
there  have  been  many  massive  extinction  events  throughout 
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geological  history.  What  then,  as  scientists,  might  we  discern      -^    ^^^^^  ^^ 
from  these  observations? 

The  basic  question  to  be  answered  is  why  punctuated 
equilibrium  would  occur.  The  answer  might  be  that  climatic 
conditions  must  have  changed  throughout  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  Earth,  and  much  evidence  supports  this  view. 
Changes  in  the  climate  of  the  Earth  are  affected  by  many  pro-  , .  ,  , 
cesses,  but  one  particular  class  of  cyclical  changes  is  caused  by  y , 
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the  Milankovitch  cycles.  The  Milankovitch  cycles  are  changes 
in  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  around  the  sun  in  alternating  cycles  of 
413,000  and  100,000  years.  Milankovitch,  a  Czechoslovakian 
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mathematician,  also  identified  two  smaller  changes  in  the    ,      .  ' 
Earth's  orbit  with  periods  of  41,000  and  22,000  years.    The  , , 

longer  cycles  arise  from  the  shape  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  while 
the  41,000  year  cycle  is  caused  by  changes  in  the  rotational 
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axis  of  the  Earth.  The  22,000  year  cycle  describes  how  summer  and  winter 
ahernate  back  and  forth.  The  Milankovitch  cycles  are  believed  to  be  impor- 
tant in  the  functioning  of  vicariance  cycles  (Terborgh  1992). 

Vicariance  mechanisms  are  anything  that  causes  species  to  become 
geographically  separated.  Geographic  separation  is  of  prime  importance  in 
allopatric  speciation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  common  way  that 
species  undergo  evolutionary  changes.  In  allopatric  speciation  the  original 
species  is  split  in  two  by  a  vicariance  mechanism,  usually  geographical,  and 
diverges  into  two  different  species.  Several  cases  of  allopatric  speciation 
have  been  well  documented,  and  one  of  the  better  known  examples  is  the 
finch  population  inhabiting  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Noted  by  Darwin  dur- 
ing the  Beagle  voyage,  the  finch  population  has  been  studied  thoroughly 
and  is  believed  to  have  diverged  from  a  common  ancestor  over  the  past  five 
million  years.  Recent  observations  of  the  Galapagos  finches  have  even  pro- 
vided evidence  of  natural  selection  at  work  (Grant  1991). 

Of  all  the  tropical  rainforests  in  the  world,  the  most  studied  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Amazon.  The  Amazon  Basin  contains  the  largest  contiguous 
rainforest  on  the  Earth  comprising  an  area  of  2.5  million  square  miles,  and 
within  this  area  lives  an  undetermined  but  large  number  of  species.  One  of 
the  great  questions  that  the  Amazon  and  other  tropical  forests  pose  to  sci- 
ence is  how  such  a  great  species  diversity  was  generated  and  how  it  is  main- 
tained. While  there  are  many  ideas  on  how  the  rainforests  maintain  their 
diversity  through  very  efficient  nutrient  recycling  systems,  resource  parti- 
tioning, and  the  like,  how  the  diversity  came  about  in  the  first  place  was  not 
clear  until  a  breakthrough  in  1969  (Golley  1983). 

In  the  1960's  a  German  geologist  working  for  Mobil  Corporation 
named  Jurgen  Haffer  was  assigned  to  a  station  in  Brazil.  While  in  Brazil, 
Haffer  spent  much  of  his  free  time  pursuing  his  hobby  of  bird  watching, 
and  he  noticed  something  intriguing  about  the  distribution  of  the  birds  in 
the  Amazon.  There  seemed  to  be  definite  patterns  to  their  distribution  that 
correlated  with  vegetation  disturbances  that  Haffer  knew  from  his  geologi- 
cal research.  Different  but  closely  related  species  of  birds  in  other  regions 
of  South  America  seemed  to  be  related  to  certain  areas  that  had  been  rela- 
tively wet  during  the  dry  periods  that  had  prevailed  over  much  of  the  Ama- 
zon basin  during  the  Pleistocene.  Haffer  published  a  paper  first  speculat- 
ing on  what  he  called  the  refuge  hypothesis  in  the  July  11,  1969  issue  of 
Science  that  caused  quite  a  stir.  Haffer  used  both  the  bird  species  distribu- 
tion data  and  geological  knowledge  to  support  his  hypothesis  (Haffer  1969). 

Haffer  noted  that  the  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  basin  is  far  from  uni- 
form, providing  a  basis  for  refugia  to  have  formed.  Three  areas  in  the  Ama- 
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zon  basin  receive  over  2500  mm  of  rain,  and  they  are  separated  by  drier 
corridors  receiving  less  than  2000  mm  of  rain  annually.  Of  these  three  ar- 
eas, one  begins  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  and  stretches  into  western  Amazonia, 
another  is  south  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  and  the  third  is  located  on 
the  Guinan  plane  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  (Jacobs  1988).  Since  the 
factors  determining  the  rainfall  in  these  areas  were  in  place  in  the  time  of 
the  refuges,  Haffer  assumes  that  the  three  areas  with  greater  than  2500  nnm 
of  rainfall  per  year  were  the  epicenters  of  the  Refuge  groupings.  Haffer  also 
studied  the  distribution  patterns  of  many  bird  species  in  the  Amazon  and 
found  radiations  that  seemed  to  support  the  conclusion  of  refuges  in  the 
Amazon  (Haffer  1969). 

Haffer  studied  several  types  of  interactions  among  the  bird  species 
he  observed  in  what  he  termed  secondary  contact  zones.  These  zones  marked 
where  refuges,  expanding  after  a  warmer  climate  returned,  became  a  con- 
tiguous forest  again.  Then  three  levels  of  interaction  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  speciation  had  occurred.  The  first  of  the  three 
levels  of  interaction  between  species  was  termed  geographic  overlap.  This 
was  defined  to  be  where  a  species  had  diverged  into  two  separate  species 
and  then  intermingled  freely.  The  second  level  was  a  geographic  exclusion 
caused  by  species  that  underwent  speciation  but  failed  to  mix  due  to  eco- 
logical incompatibilities  resulting  from  overlapping  niches.  The  third  pos- 
sibility was  that  the  species  had  only  partially  speciated  and  hybridized, 
with  the  possibility  of  eventually  mixing  and  becoming  a  homogenous  spe- 
cies again  (Haffer  1969). 

Haffer's  paper  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  biological  world. 
While  it  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  temperate  zones  were  af- 
fected by  glaciation  in  a  very  direct  manner,  little  thought  had  been  given  to 
the  possibility  that  the  tropics  could  have  been  affected  as  well.  In  fact, 
most  ecologists  assumed  that  the  tropical  forests  were  ancient  ecosystems 
that  had  existed  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  for  millions  of  years.  The  Amazo- 
nian forests  were  believed  to  have  existed  basically  unchanged  since  the 
uplift  of  the  Andes  around  sixty  million  years  ago  caused  the  Amazon's 
direction  to  reverse  its  flow  and  cut  a  channel  through  the  Guinan  and  Bra- 
zilian shields  to  the  Atlantic.  The  advent  of  refuge  theory  provided  a  possi- 
bility for  a  vicariance  mechanism  in  the  tropical  forests.  The  British  orni- 
thologist R.E.  Moreau  had  already  studied  tropical  birds  in  Africa  and  pro- 
posed a  theory  similar  to  Haffer.  Several  other  investigations  had  turned 
up  results  supporting  variations  of  Moreau  and  Haffer's  theme  and  collec- 
tively led  to  the  explosion  of  ideas,  beginning  in  the  1970's  with  exploring 
aspects  of  the  refuge  theory  (Forsyth  1984). 
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After  the  entrance  of  refuge  theory,  one  of  the  major  focuses  of  the 
study  of  possible  vicariance  mechanisms  in  the  tropical  forests  was  to  ob- 
tain data  concerning  prehistoric  climate  conditions.  Data  concerning  the 
paleoclimate  of  a  region  is  gathered  in  numerous  ways,  such  as  examining 
sedimentary  and  fossil  records  and  combining  these  with  genetic  divergence 
studies  and  pollen  studies  to  predict  what  the  climate  may  have  been  like. 
These  studies  confirmed  that  certain  non-forest  types  of  vegetation  spread 
out  over  a  much  wider  range  than  previously  thought.  Vegetation  forma- 
tions similar  to  the  campo  and  cerrado,  the  grassland  savannas  of  modern 
South  America,  spread  in  broad  bands  through  the  Amazon  basin  slicing 
the  forest  up  into  smaller  pieces.  Throughout  the  studies  being  conducted 
in  the  tropical  areas,  there  is  evidence  of  disturbances  in  the  fauna  that  oc- 
curred not  only  in  the  pleistocene  but  throughout  the  natural  history  of  the 
Amazon  (Bigarella  1982). 

While  these  studies  have  provided  some  evidence  for  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  Amazon,  the  data  collected  are  incomplete  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  undisturbed  sites  that  provide  accurate  information.  While 
studies  in  these  areas  continue,  a  more  commonly  used  method  to  test  the 
possibility  of  refuge  formation  is  to  study  the  distribution  of  species  in  an 
area.  While  Haffer  used  birds  as  a  focal  point  for  his  original  hypothesis, 
other  ecologists  have  studied  a  variety  of  species  for  evidence  of  refuge  for- 
mation as  well.  The  basic  criteria  for  using  species  distribution  as  evidence 
for  testing  the  hypothesis  is  that  they  must  have  speciated  in  the  recent  geo- 
logical past.  For  example,  studies  of  lowland  frogs  in  the  Amazon  basin 
have  determined  that  they  speciated  in  the  tertiary  period,  and  that  there  is 
no  discernible  pattern  in  their  distribution  that  supports  the  refuge  theory 
(Heyer  1992). 

The  data  from  studies  of  various  species  has  been  somewhat  mixed. 
A  thorough  study  of  several  genera  of  family  lepidoptera  provides  some 
support  for  the  refuge  theory.  This  particular  study  analyzed  whether  ar- 
eas that  had  high  species  diversity  were  a  result  of  boundary  collisions  from 
refuges  that  expanded  after  climatic  conditions  became  wetter  or  due  to 
more  favorable  conditions  in  the  present  day.  The  results  indicated  a  pos- 
sible evolutionary  pattern  corresponding  to  refuges  from  studies  that  looked 
at  the  endemic  habitats  of  the  butterflies  but  found  the  current  day  epicen- 
ters of  species  diversity  depended  more  upon  favorable  climatic  conditions 
found  in  those  areas.  Most  of  the  areas  with  the  greatest  species  diversity 
were  found  to  be  on  the  periphery  of  the  proposed  refuges,  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  refugee  populations  colliding  after  the  forest  expanded  to  its 
original  size.  One  possibility  proposed  in  the  research  is  that  the  refuges 
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may  have  actually  caused  an  increase  in  speciation  not  only  through  allo- 
patric  speciation,  but  through  parapatric  speciation  as  well.  This  would 
have  had  a  blurring  effect  upon  the  location  of  the  refuges,  and  their  role  in 
butterfly  speciation.  Since  the  climatic  changes  formed  different  zones  of 
varying  vegetation,  it  is  possible  that  parapatric  speciation  events  could  have 
occurred  (Brown,  1982). 

This  view  of  speciation  has  been  studied  and  is  believed  to  be  only 
part  of  the  whole  picture.  A  study  of  mimetic  butterflies  in  the  Amazon 
basin  has  found  that  the  most  likely  method  for  speciation  is  in  fact  a  com- 
bination of  parapatric  and  allopatric  speciation.  In  this  view,  differential 
extinctions  in  the  Amazon  resulted  in  stresses  being  applied  to  partially 
contiguous  butterfly  populations  that  were  not  totally  isolated  by  the  for- 
mation of  refuges.  This  pattern  of  speciation  is  supported  by  the  formation 
of  subspecies  along  a  hybridization  zone  believed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  expansion  of  two  refuges  (Turner,  1982). 

Some  of  the  strongest  evidence  for  refuge  formation  is  found  in  the 
distribution  of  woody  angiosperm  species  of  certain  extremely  wet  areas  of 
the  Amazon.  Several  xerophytic  species  occur  in  these  areas,  indicating 
that  dry  periods  once  occurred  in  some  areas  that  are  now  extremely  moist 
rainforests.  By  comparing  the  areas  containing  the  xerophytic  plants  with 
certain  areas  that  contain  a  high  species  diversity  of  wet  climate  species, 
several  unusual  boundaries  were  found  that  indicated  the  existence  of  ref- 
uge areas.  Overall,  there  were  approximately  26  areas  showing  signs  of 
Refugia  (Prance  1982). 

These  ideas  for  finding  signs  of  refuges  were  applied  in  the  Choco 
region  of  western  Colombia  and  parts  of  Ecuador  by  the  ecologist  Alwin 
Gentry.  He  found  high  levels  of  species  diversity  and  great  numbers  of 
endemic  species  that  seemed  to  concentrate  in  certain  areas  of  the  rainforest. 
Based  on  this  evidence  he  concluded  that  there  seemed  to  be  one  or  more 
refuge  candidates  in  the  Choco  area  (Gentry,  1982). 

Evidence  for  possible  refuge  mechanisms  acting  on  species  diversity 
can  also  be  found  in  the  old  world  tropics.  The  original  proponent  of  ref- 
uges in  the  African  rainforests  was  R.E.  Moreau,  who  formulated  his  ideas 
in  the  1960's.  Recently,  with  improvements  in  carbon  dating  and  other  tech- 
niques for  determining  past  changes  in  climate,  it  has  become  possible  to 
further  examine  whether  refuge  events  occurred.  Studies  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  mammal  species  indicate  refuge  events  probably  occurred  in  Africa 
during  both  the  Pleistocene  and  Holocene  periods.  Likewise,  preliminary 
studies  of  plant  distribution  indicate  possible  refuges  existing  throughout 
the  quaternary  and  tertiary  periods.  Other  methods  confirm  the  evidence 
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for  climatic  disturbances  in  these  periods  (Livingstone  1982). 

One  possible  example  of  a  current  day  refuge  occurs  in  the  varzea,  a 
type  of  flooded  forest  along  the  blackwater  rivers  of  the  Amazon.  These 
areas  are  subjected  to  intense  competition  for  available  resources  each  year 
and  are  an  ideal  area  for  natural  selection  to  take  place  (Goulding  1993). 
Terry  Erwin  and  Joachim  Adis  have  studied  carabid  beetles  residing  in  ar- 
eas subject  to  annual  flooding  and  found  indications  that  flooded  forest  can 
serve  as  a  vicariance  mechanism  for  insect  species.  Considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  insect  species  found  in  the  flooded  forest,  the  importance  of 
whether  the  flooded  forest  acts  as  a  speciation  pump  is  clear.  Another  pos- 
sibility raised  by  Erwin  and  Adis  is  the  possibility  of  massive  flooding 
episodes  when  the  Amazon  expanded  and  then  later  shrank  to  a  much 
smaller  area.  These  fluctuations  took  place  over  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
and  might  also  have  acted  as  a  vicariance  mechanism  by  causing  further 
fragmentation  of  the  forest  (Erwin  1982). 

While  the  possibility  of  the  refuge  hypothesis  explaining  much  of  the 
species  diversity  found  in  the  rainforest  is  attractive,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  still  not  a  completely  accepted  idea.  Field  work  in  tropical  areas  re- 
mains a  difficult  and  underfunded  process,  but  progress  is  being  made  in 
improving  radiocarbon  dating  and  sediment  sampling  techniques  which 
will  make  climate  data  easier  to  gather  and  more  accurate.  However,  much 
data  still  remains  to  be  collected  before  any  type  of  conclusion  can  be  reached 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  refuge  hypothesis. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  refuge  hypothesis  is  ultimately  supported 
by  the  data,  it  has  had  a  positive  impact.  The  data  gathered  concerning 
species  distribution  and  density,  as  well  as  the  data  gathered  about  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  past  will  be  useful  in  future  studies.  The  hypothesis 
has  also  led  to  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  prevailing  school  of  thought  that 
held  to  the  notion  that  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Earth,  especially  the  Ama- 
zon, have  been  climatically  stable  for  millions  of  years.  The  importance  of 
the  refuge  hypothesis,  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  is  that  it  supplies  a  useful 
framework  for  investigating  the  ecology  of  the  tropical  rainforests. 
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The  Daffodil  and  the  Jimson  Weed: 

AucE  Walker  and  William  Faulkner 

Cultivate  the  Southern  Self 


Jennifer  Butts  The  flower 

sees  itself  in 

For  centuries,  flowers  have  been  drawn  in  dirt,  immor-  ^^^  ripplino- 
talized  in  verse,  painted  on  canvas,  and  celebrated  in  song  for       .  r- 

their  beauty,  vitality,  and  healing  powers.  To  medieval  cru-  ^ 

saders,  they  were  symbols  of  spiritual  perfection;  to  the  world  P 
of  Greek  mythology,  they  were  a  natural  phenomenon  in  its  ^"^  /a/re 

most  exquisite  and  delicate;  and  to  the  Romantics,  they  were     that  is  the 
the  breath  of  God  with  petals  and  stamen.    Chevalier  and  South. 

Gheerbrant  note  that  in  the  twentieth  century  and  particularly 
in  the  South,  flowers  are  most  commonly  perceived  as  "arche- 
typal figures  of  the  soul"  (396).  Like  humanity,  each  flower 
has  its  own  family,  its  own  color,  and  its  own  soil.  Authors 
writing  among  the  azaleas  and  wildflowers  of  the  South  in- 
corporate this  notion  of  the  flower  as  a  symbol  of  the  human 
self.  In  the  gardens  of  Alice  Walker's  mother  grow  daffodils, 
and  in  the  fields  near  Benjamin  Compson's  home  are  foul-  ,-  .r  . 
smelling  jimson  weeds.  Walker  and  Faulkner  take  these  flow-  .  p  lu 
ers  and  attach  visual  grace  to  the  autobiographical  narrator  in 
In  Search  of  Our  Mothers'  Gardens  and  Benjamin  Compson,  the    ^  ^  •      yc 

first  narrator  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  j    ^     ^  j 

1  graduate  study 

Alice  Walker  writes  that  "my  mother  adorned  with  .    c-    ,.  , 

r         1      1.       •  '"  English 

flowers  whatever  shabby  house  we  were  forced  to  live  in  ... .  , 

...  1  1       n  somewhere  in 

Because  of  her  creativity  with  her  flowers,  even  my  memories  ,    n     , 

of  poverty  are  seen  through  screen  of  blooms''  ("In  Search  of 

Our  Mothers'  Gardens"  241).  In  1974,  when  Walker  decided 

to  visit  a  house  where  she  spent  part  of  her  childhood,  she 

discovered  that  after  twenty-two  years  the  house  was  "still 

standing"  and  now  completely  surrounded  by  daffodils.  The 

daffodils  were  "blooming  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the 

other"  ("Beyond  the  Peacock"  44).   Known  in  other  parts  of 
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the  country  as  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil  has  its  literary  roots  in  Ovid's 
mythological  tale  of  Narcissus,  a  youth  that  becomes  so  enamored  of  him- 
self that  he  cannot  live.  From  his  death-spot  sprouts  the  narcissus,  a  solitary 
flower  of  yellow-gold.  The  flower  grows  because  the  youth  is  looking  for 
himself,  something  he  finds  in  his  own  reflection  in  the  lake.  Ovid's  tale 
specifies  that  "unwittingly,  he  desires  himself;  he  praises;  and  is  himself 
when  he  praises;  and  while  he  seeks,  is  sought''  (qtd.  in  Berman  4).  The 
narcissus /daffodil  myth  represents  both  self-seeking  and  self-finding  and 
bestows  these  meanings  upon  the  flower. 

The  twentieth-century  daffodil  is  a  strong,  resilient  plant  that  holds 
one  bloom  per  stem  and  grows  with  little  cultivation  (Gray  298).  Alice  Walker 
becomes  by  comparison  strong  and  resilient,  a  single  individual  who  has 
bloomed  in  the  interim  since  her  time  at  the  old  childhood  home.  What 
Alice  Walker  sees  in  the  family  of  daffodils  that  now  cover  her  yard  is  her- 
self and  the  present  generation  of  women  she  represents.  She  writes,  "And 
so  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  have,  more  often  than  not  anonymously, 
handed  on  the  creative  spark,  the  seed  of  the  flower  they  themselves  never 
hoped  to  see"  (240).  Like  the  flower  which  results  from  nature,  she  is  a 
product  of  Southern  culture  foregrounded  in  the  love  of  her  mothers.  Walker 
is  a  visual  representation  of  her  mother's  garden.  She  is  one  of  the  many 
wild  blooms  that  dance  in  memory  of  the  few  daffodils  that  dared  to  deco- 
rate the  poverty  of  her  early  life.  Planted  by  her  mother,  she  now  has  her 
own  creative  sparks /seeds  and  is  free  to  disperse  them  in  the  written  word. 
The  recognition  of  herself  as  one  of  these  daffodils  can  only  come 
after  a  period  of  self-seeking.  In  a  conversation  with  her  mother.  Walker  is 
asked  what  she  is  looking  for  during  her  pilgrimages  down  South.  Her 
reply  is  simply  "a  wholeness"  ("In  Search  of  Our  Mothers'  Gardens"  48). 
Like  Narcissus  who  sees  himself  in  the  water.  Walker  finds  this  "whole- 
ness" in  the  South,  the  figurative  lake  in  which  she  sees  her  reflection.  In 
coming  to  terms  with  the  oppression  of  generations  of  her  mothers.  Walker 
is  able  to  look  their  collective  past  in  the  face  and  proclaim  the  words  of 
Ovid:  "I  burn  with  love  of  my  own  self"  (qtd.  in  Berman  1). 

In  the  poem  "The  Nature  of  this  Flower  is  to  Bloom,"  Walker  sings 
the  following: 

Rebellious.  Living. 

Against  the  Elemental  Crush. 

A  Song  of  Color 

Blooming 

For  deserving  Eyes. 

Blooming  Gloriously 

For  its  Self.        {Her  Blue  Body  235) 
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The  flower  blooms  "[f]or  its  SelP'  alone  as  a  singular  bloom  on  a  stalk 
but  also  standing  in  a  row  of  others  who  have  roots  in  the  same  soil.  The 
flower  sees  itself  in  the  rippling  images  of  past  faces  in  the  lake  that  is  the 
South.  Only  by  coming  to  tern\s  with  her  past  can  Walker  reclaim  herself 
and  the  roots  she  finds  in  her  mother's  garden.  Like  Narcissus,  she  eventu- 
ally finds  herself.  But  unlike  Narcissus,  who  dies  after  falling  in  love  with 
his  own  image,  she  begins  to  live.  She  is  fully  aware  that  her  place  is  among 
the  golden  fence  that  surrounds  her  past. 

Like  Walker's  autobiographical  narrator  in  In  Search  of  Our  Mothers' 
Gardens,  William  Faulkner's  first  narrator  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Ben- 
jamin Compson,  is  associated  with  the  narcissus.  He  is  also  paired  with  the 
jimson  weed,  and  together  the  two  flowers  represent  his  inability  to  find 
and  express  himself  because  of  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  his  family 
and  his  own  inability  to  speak.  Benjamin  is  a  mildly  retarded  man  of  thirty- 
three.  During  a  majority  of  Faulkner's  novel,  Benjamin  is  shown  to  the 
reader  playing  with  a  jimson  weed.  It  becomes  an  extension  of  his  charac- 
ter—he is  rarely  seen  without  it.  The  jimson  weeds  that  he  carries  are  al- 
ways broken,  ripped  from  their  roots  and  connected  to  nothing  but  his  hand. 
His  caretakers  see  the  plant  as  an  easy  way  to  stop  his  "bellering"~Luster 
tells  him  to  "sit  down  here  and  play  with  your  jimson  weed"  (14).  And  on 
another  occasion:  "hold  on  to  that  weed.  You  be  bellering  about  it  next" 
(54).  That  Benjamin's  moaning  and  crying  begins  when  the  jimson  weed  is 
taken  from  him  is  significant.  It  indicates  that  he  is  deeply  connected  to  the 
flowering  weed.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  to  the  other  members  of  the 
house,  the  jimson  weed  is  a  weed.  To  Benjamin,  it  is  a  flower.  The  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  object  are  joined  in  Benjamin's  sub-conscious:  "What  are 
you  moaning  about.  Luster  said  ....  Here.  Here's  you  a  jimson  weed.  He 
gave  me  the  flower"  (6).  Like  the  jimson  weed,  to  the  family  Benjamin  is  a 
"weed."  Blamed  for  the  family's  dysfunction,  he  is  not  looked  upon  with 
love  but  with  disgust  by  the  family.  Dilsey  is  the  only  person  in  the  novel 
besides  Benjamin  who  routinely  perceives  the  weed  as  a  flower.  She  tells 
Luster  to  give  Benjamin  a  "flower  to  hold."  Benjamin  remembers,  "She 
gave  me  a  flower  and  her  hand  went  away"  (10).  It  is  also  Dilsey  who  sees 
Benjamin  as  "de  Lawd's  chile"  (317),  and  not  a  "damn  looney"  (12). 

The  jimson  weed  is  a  thick-stalked  plant  with  egg-shaped  leaves, 
prickly  fruit,  and  a  funnel-shaped  white  bloom  trimmed  in  lavender.  A 
member  of  the  nightshade  family,  it  routinely  grows  along  fence  rows,  "waste 
land  near  dwellings,"  and  "rubbish  heaps"  (Blanchan  193-95).  It  emits  a 
terrible  odor  and  its  stem  and  seeds  contain  a  poison  similar  to  morphine. 
The  fruit  of  the  plant,  known  as  the  thorn-apple,  is  legendary  in  gypsy  folk 
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tradition  for  its  healing  properties  (195). 

Like  Walker,  who  can  be  compared  to  her  daffodils,  Benjamin  is  rep- 
resented by  the  jimson  weed.  The  Compson  family  and  the  atmosphere  of 
their  land  can  arguably  be  described  as  a  "waste  land"  where  growth  is 
stagnant  and  ruined  by  dysfunction.  Benjamin  is  a  product  of  this  land. 
Like  the  plant  that  is  poisonous  to  those  who  digest  it,  Benjamin  is  seen  by 
his  family  as  poison  to  the  Compsons  and  the  land  on  which  they  live.  Roskus 

says  that  'Taint  no  luck  on  this  place the  sign  of  it  [is]  laying  right  there 

on  that  bed.  Aint  the  sign  of  it  been  here  for  folks  to  see  fifteen  years  now. 
. . .  They  aint  no  luck  on  this  place"  (29).  It  is  Benjamin  that  he  speaks  of —it 
is  Benjamin  that  is  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  family's  bad  luck. 

For  the  family,  Benjamin  is  poison  to  the  earth.  In  the  Dilsey  chapter 
at  the  end  of  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Benjamin  actually  pours  poison  onto 
the  dirt:  "He  [Luster]  got  up  and  followed  and  came  upon  Ben  squatting 
before  a  small  mound  of  earth.  At  either  end  of  it  an  empty  bottle  of  blue 
glass  that  once  contained  poison  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  In  one  was  a 
withered  stalk  of  jimson  weed"  (315).  Faulkner  allows  Benjamin  to  hold  the 
poison's  stalk  in  his  hand.  The  Compson  family  (with  the  exception  of  Dilsey 
and  Caddy)  blames  Benjamin  for  the  dysfunction  that  holds  them  together 
and  eventually  splits  them  apart.  Consequently,  his  identity  is  constructed 
by  them  as  the  poison  of  the  land.  He  cannot  speak  for  himself  to  prove 
them  wrong  and  therefore  is  unable  to  construct  for  himself  an  identity  free 
of  their  manipulation. 

Because  the  family  concentrates  upon  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
jimson  weed,  they  are  unable  to  see  that  it  is  also  a  healing  plant.  The  same 
is  true  of  their  perceptions  of  Benjamin.  Faulkner's  Easter  symbolism  and  a 
sermon  about  Jesus  the  redemptive  child  compose  a  picture  of  Benjamin  as 
the  healing,  sacrificial  lamb.  Dilsey,  in  church  sitting  beside  Benjamin  and 
"his  sweet  blue  gaze,"  is  "crying  rigidly  and  quietly  in  the  annealment  and 
the  blood  of  the  remembered  Lamb"  (297).  Her  perception  of  him  as  "de 
Lawd's  chile"  allows  her  to  be  his  unofficial  mother—silently  shedding  tears 
for  him  and  the  Compsons,  who,  in  blaming  Benjamin,  know  not  what  they 
do  (317).  Because  he  cannot  speak,  he  cannot  define  himself  in  terms  other 
than  in  those  defined  for  him.  In  the  end,  it  is  only  Dilsey  who  sees  beyond 
the  poison.  She,  however,  is  confined  by  her  social  position  as  kitchen  slave 
and  cannot  contribute  to  family  perception. 

Faulkner  does  not  replace  Benjamin's  jimson  weed  with  a  narcissus 
bloom  until  the  final  scene  in  the  novel.  In  this  scene,  Dilsey  sends  Luster 
after  a  plant,  and  he  returns  with  a  "single  narcissus,"  explaining  that  "[h]it 
de  onliest  one  I  could  find.  Ya'll  took  all  of  um  Friday  to  dec'rate  de  church" 
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(318).  All  flowers  (including  the  flowering  jimson  weeds)  but  this  single 
narcissus  are  in  the  church  for  the  Easter  service.  Unlike  Alice  Walker's 
daffodils,  however,  Benjamin's  flower  is  not  standing  firm  in  his  mother's 
soil;  his  flower  is  broken,  requiring  a  homemade  splint.  Unlike  Narcissus, 
Benjamin  does  not  see  himself  in  the  lake.  He  cannot  because  he  has  no 
roots.  In  the  family's  cart,  holding  the  "repaired  flower,"  Benjamin  begins 
howling,  his  "voice  mounting  toward  its  unbelievable  crescendo,"  horri- 
fied at  the  course  taken  by  his  caretaker  (320).  His  life,  and  therefore  self,  is 
placed  in  the  cart.  He  has  no  control  over  it  and,  like  his  narcissus,  is  broken 
again  by  a  single  swipe  from  Jason  Compson's  hand.  As  the  novel  con- 
cludes, "the  broken  flower  drooped  over  Ben's  fist  and  his  eyes  were  empty 
and  blue  and  serene  again"  (321).  He  is  rootless  and  resigned  to  his  fate. 
Unable  to  lay  claim  to  the  Compson  soil,  he  waits  to  be  taken  in  at  other 
gates,  gates  that  will  not  force  him  inside. 

The  outcomes  of  Alice  Walker's  and  Benjamin  Compson's  searches 
for  themselves  in  the  Southern  soil  end  differently.  Walker  finds  herself 
and  allows  the  daffodil  to  bloom  gloriously  "for  its  Self,"  that  is,  for  herself. 
Benjamin's  jimson  weeds  and  his  narcissus  are  broken  off  at  the  root  and 
given  to  him  by  others.  Walker  accepts  her  family's  past.  Benjamin's  fam- 
ily will  not  let  him  forget  theirs. 
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The  prevalence  of  violence  between  people  living  in  a 
household  has  caused  society  to  expand  our  definition  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  question  how  private  the  institution  of 
the  family  should  be.  Domestic  violence  can  include  child 
abuse,  spousal  abuse,  sibling  abuse,  or  elderly  abuse.  This 
paper  will  address  violence  that  occurs  between  couples  cur- 
rently or  previously  involved  in  a  relationship.  What  has 
brought  this  to  our  attention?  Statistics  such  as  "twenty  per- 
cent of  all  nnurders  (4,000  people  every  year)  in  this  country 
are  committed  within  the  family.  Thirteen  percent  are  com- 
mitted by  spouses''  (Victim  Assistance  1).  This  paper  will  ex- 
amine theories  about  the  causes,  what  preventive  measures 
society  can  take  to  prevent  domestic  violence,  and  how  the 
legal  system  is  responding  to  this  social  problem.  Though  men 

are  sometimes  victims  of  domestic  violence  this  paper  will  refer  ^        r    l- 
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it  does  not  discriminate  based  on  socioeconomic  status  or  race. 
According  to  the  National  Woman  Abuse  Prevention  Project, 
"violence  will  occur  at  least  once  in  two-thirds  of  all  marriages" 
(Handout).  Domestic  violence  can  affect  anyone.  Though 
people  with  low  incomes  may  have  a  higher  rate  of  reported 
cases,  Gelles  and  Cornell  assert  that  income  is  not  a  complete 
explanation  of  family  violence  (106).  In  The  Futures  Of  The 
Family,  Jones  et  al.  assert  that  high  rates  of  domestic  violence 


families  support  the  figure  that  95  percent  of  all  abuse  is  com- 
mitted by  men  against  women"  (Humphreys  268). 
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are  associated  with  high  rates  of  domestic  stress  (81).  This  may  explain 
why  lower-income  families  may  be  more  likely  to  experience  domestic  vio- 
lence. Jones  et  al.  described  factors  of  domestic  stress  as  loss  of  employ- 
ment, drop  in  wages,  additional  jobs,  or  any  other  type  of  change  in  family 
life  that  would  add  more  stress  (81).  However,  even  higher  income  families 
may  experience  stressful  factors  that  could  lead  to  domestic  violence.  From 
an  urban  ecological  perspective,  the  layout  of  urban  lower  income  areas 
may  account  for  more  reportings  of  domestic  disturbances  to  the  police  due 
to  houses  being  closer  together  in  the  older  neighborhoods  or  apartment 
settings.  Furthermore,  "a  survey  of  self-reported  domestic  violence  in  Canada 
found  that  (1)  younger  people  are  more  violent  than  older  people;  (2)  un- 
employed people  are  more  violent  than  employed  people;  but  (3)  poorly 
educated  people  are  no  more  violent  than  highly  educated  people  (nor  are 
lower-income  people  more  violent  than  higher-income  people)"  (Jones  et 
al.  81).  Many  women  in  higher-income  families  may  have  social  status  and 
may  not  want  to  bring  embarrassment  on  themselves  or  risk  not  being  be- 
lieved once  they  bring  their  abuse  out  into  the  open.  A  myth  about  domes- 
tic violence  discussed  by  Lenore  Walker  in  The  Battered  Woman  is  that 
"middle-class  women  do  not  get  battered  as  frequently  or  as  violently  as  do 
poorer  women'"  (21).  Walker  goes  on  to  say  that  "lower-class  women  are 
more  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  community  agencies  and  so  their  prob- 
lems are  more  visible.  Middle-  and  upper-class  women  do  not  want  to 
make  their  battering  public.  They  fear  social  embarrassment  and  harming 
their  husbands'  careers  (22).  This  is  one  of  the  catch-22's  for  women  who 
are  battered.  If  they  take  action  and  their  husband  loses  his  job,  how  will 
they  have  any  money  to  live  on? 

Another  reason  domestic  violence  is  no  small  problem  is  because  it  is 
likely  to  happen  repeatedly.  Statistics  show  that  "victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence are  three  times  more  likely  to  be  victimized  again  than  are  victims  of 
other  types  of  crime''  (Victim  Assistance  1).  Walker  developed  a  cycle  theory 
of  violence  during  her  study  of  battered  women  which  offers  insight  into 
the  repetitive  nature  of  domestic  violence.  In  Walker's  theory,  phase  one  is 
a  period  of  time  when  the  couple  experiences  tension-building.  This  phase 
is  characterized  by  the  woman  finding  herself  trying  to  do  things  to  diffuse 
the  tension  and  keeping  things  calm  or  staying  out  of  his  way  altogether. 
As  this  tension  builds,  there  may  be  increased  verbal  assaults  and  minor 
battering  incidents.  People  can  remain  in  phase  one  for  an  indefinite  amount 
of  time  (56). 

Phase  two  is  when  the  built  up  tension  explodes  into  a  major  batter- 
ing, sometimes  life-threatening  incident.  The  destructiveness  of  the  batterer 
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and  his  lack  of  control  are  what  separate  phase  two  from  the  minor  batter- 
ing of  phase  one  (Walker  59).  Phase  two  can  last  from  two  to  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  (60). 

Phase  three  is  a  loving  phase  and  immediately  follows  phase  two 
because  he  doesn't  want  her  to  leave.  He  is  full  of  apologies  and  promises 
that  it  will  never  happen  again.  His  behavior  may  even  remind  her  of  when 
they  were  dating,  and  this  may  make  her  believe  that  it  will  never  happen 
again.  The  kindness  and  loving  behavior  make  this  the  most  difficult  time 
for  her  to  decide  whether  to  leave  or  give  him  another  chance  (Walker  69). 
Locating  where  the  abuse  is  occurring  presents  one  of  the  main  bar- 
riers to  addressing  this  social  problem.  Much  of  the  data  we  have  on  do- 
mestic violence  comes  from  police  reports,  medical  records,  or  self-reports. 
This  does  not  account  for  the  people  still  living  in  terror  of  coming  forward 
or  seeking  help. 

So,  why  don't  these  women  just  leave  and  get  out  of  these  horrible 
situations? 

This  type  of  ideology  is  one  reason  why  it  took  so  long  for  spousal 
abuse  to  be  viewed  as  a  social  problem.  Since  the  victims  are  adults  and 
willingly  living  in  these  violent  situations,  people  thought  that  they  must  be 
masochistic.  This  was  another  one  of  the  myths  that  Walker  addressed  in 
her  study  of  battered  women. 

Gelles  found  that  at  least  twenty-eight  percent  of  all  family  members 
experience  violence  in  their  marriages.  When  the  incidence  rate  reaches 
this  level,  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  problem  of  individual  psychology  but 
with  a  serious  social  disorder.  A  combination  of  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical variables  better  explains  the  battered  woman  syndrome.  (43) 

Walker  has  developed  a  social-learning  theory  of  learned-helplessness 
and  how  it  applies  to  battered  women.  Once  a  woman  has  gone  through 
the  cycles  of  violence,  she  may  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  she  can 
do  to  change  the  situation.  She  may  have  exhausted  all  forms  of  reasoning 
and  she  will  cease  to  try  to  change  the  situation. 

Repeated  beatings  .  .  .  diminish  the  woman's  motivation  to 
respond.  She  becomes  passive.  Secondly,  her  cognitive  abil 
ity  to  perceive  success  is  changed.  She  does  not  believe  her 
response  will  result  in  a  favorable  outcome,  whether  or  not  it 
might.  Next,  having  generalized  her  helplessness,  the  battered 
woman  does  not  believe  anything  she  does  will  alter  any  out 
come,  not  just  the  specific  situation  that  has  occurred.  She 
says,  "No  matter  what  I  do,  I  have  no  influence."  She  cannot 
think  of  alternatives.  She  says,  "I  am  incapable  and  too  stupid 
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to  learn  how  to  change  things/' (50) 
Through  the  explanation  of  this  theory,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a 
repeatedly  battered  woman  would  be  incapable  of  going  through  the  proper 
legal  channels  to  take  action  against  her  abuser.  This  is  a  person  who  may 
have  been  torn  down  emotionally,  physically,  and  sexually  by  the  person 
she  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with.  She  may  also  be  financially 
dependent,  and  this  may  add  to  her  feelings  of  helplessness.  Neither  the 
batterer  nor  the  battered  woman  feel  that  they  can  survive  alone  "and  so 
continue  to  maintain  a  bizarre  symbiotic  relationship  from  which  they  can- 
not extricate  themselves"  (43).  She  may  have  more  to  fear  if  she  tries  to 
leave:  "A  number  of  studies  conclude  that  women  who  are  separated  from 
a  spouse  or  divorced  are  most  at  risk  of  violence  and  that  women  who 
cohabitate  are  more  at  risk  than  are  those  who  are  married''  (Reiss  and  Roth 
234).  Also,  women  who  are  battered  may  tend  to  minimize  and  deny  their 
injuries  and  the  amount  of  abuse  they  are  going  through.  Male  batterers 
also  underreport  their  violent  actions  and  minimize  their  own  responsibil- 
ity for  battering,  projecting  blame  onto  the  battered  spouse  (Reiss  and  Roth 
225).  Minimization,  denial,  and  blame  perpetuate  the  battering  situation. 

The  most  fitting  theory  of  domestic  abuse  was  developed  by  Gelles 
and  Cornell.  With  the  use  of  exchange  theory,  Gelles  stated  "People  hit  and 
abuse  family  members  because  they  can"  (Gelles  116).  Furthermore,  "this 
means  that  people  abuse  other  people  because  the  costs  do  not  outweigh  the 
rewards"  (Humphreys  271).  In  terms  of  the  value  of  this  theory  as  it  per- 
tains to  domestic  violence,  if  the  rewards  of  abusing  are  minimized  and  the 
costs  are  increased  we  could  see  a  decline  in  its  prevalence.  The  legal  sys- 
tem can  contribute  to  the  costs  of  abusers. 

Prevention 

Prevention  needs  to  come  in  legal  forms  since  physical  assault  is  a 
crime.  It  is  usually  a  misdemeanor  and  is  gaining  more  attention  by  law 
enforcement.  Walker  gives  a  list  of  legal  alternatives  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  should  address  if  domestic  violence  is  to  decrease. 

The  legal  alternatives  necessary  for  battered  women  include  adequate 
police  protection,  easy  access  to  restraining  orders,  facilitation  of  prosecu- 
tion procedures  by  assault  victims,  provision  for  temporary  support  and 
maintenance,  speedy  divorces,  regulated  child  visitation,  and  legitimate  le- 
gal procedures  for  battered  women  as  defendants.  (Walker  106) 

With  reference  to  adequate  police  protection,  there  is  much  concern 
raised  regarding  a  mandatory  arrest  law.  A  mandatory  arrest  law  requires 
police  officers  to  make  an  arrest  at  a  domestic  disturbance  call  if  there  are 
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signs  an  act  of  abuse  had  taken  place.  This  would  be  mandatory  whether 
the  victim  wanted  to  press  charges  or  not.  This  is  a  positive  point  for  the 
victim  because  many  times  she  does  not  want  to  press  charges  out  of  fear  of 
violent  retaliation  once  the  offender  is  out  of  jail.  This  law  allows  the  officer 
to  sign  the  warrant  and  relieves  the  victim  of  that  burden.  Such  actions  are 
"theorized  to  provide  a  societal  and  cultural  mandate  that  abuse  of  female 
partners  is  unacceptable/'  and  it  is  hoped  that  "such  a  message  and  its  con- 
comitant police  response  [would!  take  away  any  positive  rewards  the  abuser 
might  perceive  and  replace  them  with  negative  sanctions"  (Humphreys  267). 
In  contrast  to  Humphreys,  Schmidt  and  Sherman  based  on  their  findings 
state  otherwise: 

Arrest  reduces  domestic  violence  in  some  cities  but  increases 
it  in  others.  Arrest  reduces  domestic  violence  among  employed 
people  but  increases  it  among  unemployed  people.  Arrest 
reduces  domestic  violence  in  the  short  run  but  can  increase  it 
in  the  long  run.  Police  can  predict  which  couples  are  most 
likely  to  suffer  future  violence,  but  our  society  values  privacy 
too  highly  to  encourage  preventive  action  (606). 
Thus,  this  may  not  be  the  best  alternative  for  all  cases. 

Legislative  Responses 

The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  (NCJFCJ) 
developed  a  Model  Code  to  be  used  by  states  in  developing  their  legislation 
concerning  domestic  violence.  Where  the  code  concerns  arrest,  the  council 
offers  states  two  alternatives.  It  gives  states  the  options  of  a  warrantless 
arrest,  which  allows  officers  to  make  the  decision  based  on  what  they  see 
and  think.  This  lets  the  officer  use  discretion.  The  code  also  outlines  a 
mandatory  arrest  policy.  The  mandatory  arrest  policy  says  that  an  officer 
must  make  the  arrest  if  he/she  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime 
occurred. 

The  drafters  reviewed  the  research  and  scholarly  articles  concerning 
the  debate  between  proponents  of  presumptive  arrest  and  the  proponents 
of  mandatory  arrest  which  was  informative  but  not  conclusive.  The  respon- 
sibility has  been  left  to  individual  states  to  examine  local  practice,  available 
services,  and  law  enforcement  policy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  sec- 
tions would  work  best  within  a  state  (NCJFCJ  6). 

Family  Violence:  A  Model  State  Code  (now  referred  to  as  Model  Code) 
"will  help  protect  victims  in  a  fair,  prompt  and  comprehensive  fashion.  It 
will  help  prevent  future  violence  in  every  family  where  such  violence  has 
been  discovered.  This  Code  sets  forth  procedures  for  comprehensive  civil 
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protection  orders  consistent  with  due  process''  (NCJFCJ  vi).  The  Code  was 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  state's  needs.  The  Code  sets  forth  extensive 
legislation  plans  that  cover  virtually  all  aspects  of  domestic  violence,  in- 
cluding continuing  education  for  almost  everyone  involved  with  this  social 
problem. 

The  Alabama  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  ( AC  ADV)  is  con- 
tinuously working  to  bring  Alabama  legislation  in  line  with  the  Model  Code. 
The  ACADV  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  aim  is  to  work  toward  a 
society  in  which  domestic  violence  and  primarily  violence  against  women 
will  no  longer  exist.  ACADV  is  working  to  rebuild  lives  through  non-vio- 
lent means  and  working  actively  for  the  empowerment  of  battered  women 
and  their  children  (Safepassage). 

This  past  July  the  ACADV  presented  six  bills  to  the  Alabama  State  Leg- 
islature. Four  of  them  passed,  and  the  ACADV  is  still  working  hard  for  the 
passage  of  the  other  two.  One  bill  that  was  presented  was  a  Revision  Of  The 
Law  Enforcement  Protection  Act  Of  1989.  The  original  act  of  1989  gave  the 
police  the  authority  to  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for  offenses  that 
occurred.  Officers  need  only  to  have  reasonable  knowledge  that  a  crime 
occurred.  In  the  case  of  domestic  violence,  if  officers  see  any  signs  that 
abuse  occurred,  the  officer  may  make  an  arrest.  The  revisions  of  this  bill 
included  clarifying  that  a  violation  of  any  one  of  the  offenses  listed  in  the 
original  bill  constituted  grounds  to  make  an  arrest.  The  bill  originally  had 
left  out  harassment  in  its  list  of  offenses  and  the  addition  was  made.  The 
definition  of  family  was  expanded  to  include  a  ''Spouse,  former  spouse, 
parent,  child,  or  any  other  person  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  common 
law  marriage,  a  person  with  whom  the  victim  has  children  in  common,  a 
present  or  former  household  member,  or  a  person  who  has  or  had  a  dating 
or  engagement  relationship"  (S.  521,  3). 

The  next  bill  that  the  ACADV  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  was 
passed  was  a  Domestic  Violence  and  Child  Custody  Act.  This  bill  pertains 
to  the  extensive  measures  that  need  to  be  taken  when  making  decisions  re- 
garding the  children  in  a  situation  where  violence  has  occurred.  The  act 
"also  lists  special  conditions  which  may  be  placed  on  visitation  by  the  par- 
ent who  has  committed  domestic  violence  and  allows  the  court  to  order  that 
the  address  of  the  victim  be  kept  confidential"  (Leg.  Fact  Sheet  H.492  S.522). 
The  thoroughness  of  this  bill  regarding  child  custody  and  visitation  fits 
Walker's  advocation  of  the  need  for  regulating  visitation  within  a  family 
where  abuse  is  present.  This  bill  is  in  conformance  with  the  Model  Code. 

Another  bill  passed  at  this  session  was  a  Protection  From  Abuse  Act 
Revision.    This  revision  is  a  very  thorough  piece  of  legislation.    This  bill 
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does  the  following  things: 

-Adds  a  section  stating  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
-More  completely  defines  abuse. 
-Expands  the  definitions  of  persons  who  can  seek  relief  under  the 

Act. 
-Allows  courts  to  issue  protection  orders  under  the  Act  for  persons 

who  are  minors  or  who  are  incapacitated. 
-Clarifies  the  other  legal  actions  under  which  an  order  can  be  issued. 
-Allows  the  victim  to  petition  for  an  order  in  the  county  where  the 
victim  lives  or  where  she  has  fled  to  escape  form  abuse,  pro 
viding  that  no  pending  or  existing  order  involving  the  parties 
has  been  filed  in  another  jurisdiction. 
-More  specifically  states  the  victims's  right  to  relief  when  other  legal 

actions  are  pending. 
-Accords  full  faith  and  credit  to  protection  orders  issued  in  other 

counties  or  states. 
-Permits  a  victim  to  seek  an  order  pro  se  and  provides  a  mechanism 
by  which    a  victim  can  obtain  forms  for  requesting  an  order. 
-Provides  for  confidentiality  of  victim's  and  shelter's  addresses  if 

necessary  to   ensure  the  safety  of  the  victim  or  other  persons. 
-Describes  the  conditions  under  which  a  presumption  of  substantial 
hardship    should  be  made.(Leg.  Fact  Sheet  S.524  H.496) 
This  bill  specifies  other  areas  to  protect  victims  as  well,  which  covers 
penalties  for  violations,  specifies  time  constraints  surrounding  the  orders, 
and  provides  provisions  for  emergency  relief  during  closed  business  hours 
(Leg.  Fact  Sheet  S.524  H.496).  This  extensive  piece  of  legislation  seems  to 
clarify  and  more  easily  empower  the  victim  with  tools  to  reconstruct  her  life 
and  hopefully  provide  some  sense  of  security.    Through  the  Legislature 
passing  this  Act,  the  message  is  being  sent  to  victims  that  they  are  not  alone 
because  the  problem  is  so  widespread  that  these  extensive  legislative  mea- 
sures had  to  be  taken.  This  bill  follows  Walker's  recommendation  for  acces- 
sible restraining  protection  orders  and  financial  assistance  for  victims. 

The  last  act  passed  at  the  July  1995  regular  Legislative  session  advo- 
cated by  the  ACADV  was  a  Revision  to  the  Crime  Counselor  Confidential- 
ity Act  of  1987.  In  the  original  bill  it  was  "illegal  for  a  counselor  working 
with  a  crime  victim  to  provide  testimony  in  a  criminal  proceeding  without 
the  expressed  consent  of  the  victim  or  guardian"  (Leg.  Fact  Sheet  H.493 
S.523).  This  bill  now  allows  Counselors  to  provide  law  enforcement  with 
information  and  testimony  upon  the  death  of  the  victim  (Leg.  Fact  Sheet 
H.493  S.523). 
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One  of  the  bills  that  was  presented  and  not  passed  was  the  Standards 
For  Membership  In  Alabama  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  And  For 
Programs  For  Perpetrators.  As  of  now,  "the  Coalition  has  no  formal  author- 
ity to  ensure  the  quality  of  services  provided  or  the  fiscal  integrity  of  pro- 
grams funded."  This  piece  of  legislation  is  very  important  to  the  Coalition 
because  the  Coalition  is  responsible  for  administering  funds  to  these  shel- 
ters. With  the  courts  sentencing  more  people  to  counseling  for  domestic 
violence,  "the  courts  have  little  or  no  guidance  in  identifying  effective  pro- 
grams" (Leg.  Fact  Sheet  H.488  S.410). 

The  only  other  bill  that  was  presented  and  not  passed  would  have 
clarified  a  law  passed  in  1993.  This  Revision  Of  Protection  Order  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  more  clearly  state  the  crime  of  violating  a  protection  order 
(Leg.  Fact  Sheet  H.490  S.408). 

On  July  7, 1993,  a  letter  went  out  to  all  Birmingham  Police  Commands 
about  the  Family  Violence  Protection  Order  Enforcement  Act.  This  act  was 
passed  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor  on  May  5, 
1993.  This  act  makes  violating  a  protection  order  or  restraining  order  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor.  This  act  also  allows  police  officers  to  make  a  war- 
rantless arrest  if  they  have  probable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  a  protec- 
tion order  has  taken  place.  Repeated  violations  of  this  act  will  result  in 
increased  mandatory  penalties  (H.419).  This  act  also  recognizes  protection 
orders  issued  in  other  states.  In  reference  to  violations  of  protection  orders, 
the  Model  Code  advocates  a  mandatory  arrest  for  certain  violations  of  pro- 
tection orders.  In  this  instance  the  Model  Code  did  not  give  the  option 
between  warrantless  arrest  and  mandatory  arrest.  Some  research  suggests 
that  a  mandatory  arrest  may  relieve  an  officer  of  liability  because  it  would 
not  be  left  to  his  discretion  to  make  an  arrest.  One  source  read,  "If  the  law 
states  that  the  officer  'may  arrest'  and  he  does  not,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
for  victims  to  file  lawsuits  on  the  basis  of  negligence  and  abuse  of  discretion 
through  the  failure  to  respond,  arrest,  and  prosecute"  (Warrantless  Arrest 
For  Domestic  Violence  Misdemeanors  4).  However,  the  research  that  has 
been  done  on  mandatory  arrest  being  an  actual  deterrent  to  future  crime 
has  not  been  totally  supported  in  replication  efforts  (Schmidt  and  Sherman 
603).  But,  in  the  case  of  a  protection  order  violation,  for  the  victim  to  claim 
that  a  protection  order  has  been  violated  lets  officers  know  that  a  history  of 
abuse  exists;  therefore,  the  victim  may  be  in  serious  danger.  Mandatory 
measures  may  be  needed  in  these  particular  situations. 

Alabama  may  still  have  areas  to  focus  on  in  terms  of  coming  in  line 
with  the  Model  Code.  The  Model  Code  concludes  with  legislation  concern- 
ing continuing  education  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence  for  many  of  the 
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professions  that  deal  with  families  in  abusive  situations  such  as  law  en- 
forcement officers,  judges,  court  personnel,  attorneys,  state,  county,  city 
employees,  and  school  personnel  "who  work  with  domestic  and  family  vio- 
lence cases  and  are  required  to  report  abuse  and  neglect  of  children  (NCJFCJ 
45-49).  Obviously,  this  would  be  a  very  costly  endeavor,  but  in  terms  of 
exchange  theory,  the  rewards  would  far  exceed  the  costs.  With  organiza- 
tions like  the  Alabama  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  continuously 
working  towards  legislation  concerning  the  issue,  hopefully  Alabama's  align- 
ment with  the  code  is  not  unforeseeable. 

Law  enforcement,  each  individual  officer,  must  realize  that  he/she 
may  be  the  first  crucial  step  in  repairing  years  of  terror  that  a  family  has 
been  experiencing.  Officers  must  not  see  any  domestic  disturbance  calls  as 
routine  and  must  try  and  look  beyond  the  face-value  of  a  situation  for  any 
clues  that  may  unravel  the  story  of  why  they  were  called.  Continuing  edu- 
cation for  law  enforcement  seems  pertinent. 

The  warrantless  arrest  law  is  an  indication  that  the  awareness  is 
risingof  law  enforcement's  role  in  addressing  the  problem.  One  area  where 
law  enforcement  took  an  aggressive  and  positive  approach  in  sentencing  is 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  police  department,  under  the  guidance  of 
Chief  Johnnie  Johnson, Jr.,  developed  a  program  called  Project  S.A.F.E.  (Stop- 
ping Abuse  In  The  Family  Environment).  This  program  court  orders  abus- 
ers arrested  for  domestic  violence  to  attend  twelve  weeks  of  group  therapy 
for  anger-management.  The  program  does  not  encourage  people  to  stay 
with  their  mate  nor  does  it  encourage  them  to  leave.  The  program's  pri- 
mary focus  is  to  teach  people  that  individuals  do  have  a  choice  in  their  ac- 
tions and  that  every  person  is  responsible  for  their  own  behavior.  There  are 
other  similar  programs  in  the  state,  but  Project  SAFE  is  unique  because  of  its 
development  as  a  part  of  the  police  department.  Police  officers  are  also 
supposed  to  give  victims  at  a  domestic  violence  call  information  specifically 
about  Project  SAFE.  This  information  also  contains  phone  numbers  of  other 
services  the  person  may  be  in  need  of  (safehouses.  Crisis  Center,  and  legal 
services).  The  recidivism  rates  for  people  having  completed  Project  SAFE 
have  not  been  calculated  to  date;  therefore,  one  cannot  assert  whether  this 
legal  approach  is  100%  effective.  But,  the  alternatives  the  offender  is  facing 
may  not  have  been  as  stringent  as  completing  Project  SAFE.  Some  offend- 
ers are  given  probation  in  conjunction  with  Project  SAFE;  others  may  have 
their  cases  continued  upon  completion  of  the  program  with  no  probation. 
Since  domestic  violence  is  usually  a  misdemeanor  offense,  requiring  an 
abuser  to  complete  twelve  weeks  of  group  therapy  is  not  letting  them  off 
easy.    If  a  jail  term  had  been  issued,  the  offender  would  probably  have  a 
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vengeance  when  he  was  released  and  society  would  not  be  any  better  off. 
The  SAFE  policies  also  require  members  to  be  on  time,  pay  a  weekly  fee, 
and  if  more  than  two  sessions  are  missed,  the  member  is  terminated.  Upon 
termination,  the  offender  may  face  parole  revocation  and  serve  jail  time. 
There  are  consequences  to  noncompliance. 

Society  has  progressed  with  its  views  of  domestic  violence  as  a  social 
problem.  We  must  become  familiar  with  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  vic- 
tims and  not  be  shocked  when  we  learn  of  a  violent  home  with  reactions 
like,  'They  were  so  quiet  and  kept  to  themselves.''  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
naive  with  tragic  statistics  staring  us  in  the  face.  It  can  happen  to  anyone, 
and  it  is  important  to  move  passed  the  mythical  perception  of  the  violent 
home.  The  family  cannot  afford  to  be  a  private  institution  anymore  because 
family  members  do  not  need  to  live  in  fear.  They  deserve  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  societal  membership,  and  with  continuous  consciousness-raising 
efforts,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
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A  Living  Legend:   A.  G.  Gaston  and  His  Effect  on  the 
Black  Community  in  Birmingham 

AG. 

Paul  Fancher  Gaston 

passed  away 
on  January 

Black  businessman  Arthur  George  Gaston  has  signifi-       jg^  1996. 

cantly  impacted  the  Black  community  in  Birmingham.   This      j^^  mark 

grandson  of  former  slaves  set  out  to  lead  a  rich  life  and  ended-       u    i  a- 

up  getting  rich.  Although  he  has  amassed  an  estimated  $140     . 

million  dollars,  he  has  remained  committed  to  helping  his  (qI-^^^"^^^^^^^ 

low  Blacks  (White  58).  He  has  influenced  the  lives  of  Birming-        ^'^^  Jong 

ham  Blacks  in  four  important  ways.  First,  his  businesses  have  endure. 

offered  Blacks  opportunities  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

Before  he  developed  his  businesses.  Blacks  could  not  obtain 

mortgage  loans,  clerical  education,  retirement  facilities,  or     „    .         , 

overnight  accommodations  in  Birmingham.   Second,  Gaston         ,       .     . 

forged  the  way  for  Blacks  through  his  own  successes.    His  ... 

accomplishments  allowed  other  Blacks  to  attain  professional    r  -      i 

achievements.  Third,  he  has  supported  his  community  through       ,  r, 

his  numerous  contributions  and  community  involvement.  ,    . ,     '     , 

Lastly,  he  worked  arduously  and  endured  criticism  to  obtain  ^, 

greater  rights  for  Blacks  in  what  was  formerly  one  of  the  most         ,    .       ... 

study  he  tvtll 
segregated  cities  in  the  country.   His  unique  role  during  the  ,  , 

Civil  Rights  Movement  helped  solidify  social  change  for  the  ^  „      ... 

^     .      /        1  •  1  11.  /-.r^r,  Berlin  because 

Gaston  s  achievements  have  earned  him  over  200  pres-  ,        •      ^  ,7 

tigious  local  and  national  awards  (McCall  "Insurance'"  164).  ^.,         [i  f^  ' 

The  U.  S.  Small  Business  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of      J  .         .    . 

Commerce,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States       u  1    A  h' 

have  all  honored  him.  He  was  also  named  B\ack  Er^terprise's  ^ 

STOW 

Entrepreneur  of  the  Century.  Furthermore,  Gaston  has  been     .     „        n 
^  .  .  .      ^  ,  ....  tntellectually 

granted  ten  honorary  doctorates  from  such  institutions  as  „  .. 

Tuskegee  University,  Monrovia  College,  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute in  Liberia  (Jackson  "'True  Grit"'  234).    Besides  George 
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Washington  Carver,  he  is  the  only  Black  member  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Business  Hall  of  Fame  (White  53). 

All  of  his  accomplishments  were  despite  a  humble  beginning.  On 
July  4,  1892,  Gaston  was  born  in  his  grandparents'  log  cabin  located  in 
Demopolis,  Alabama.  It  was  here  that  Gaston  showed  the  first  indication  of 
his  entrepreneurial  ability.  As  his  grandparents  owned  the  only  swing  in 
his  neighborhood,  he  was  able  to  charge  his  friends  to  ride.  Since  cash  was 
unavailable,  buttons  and  pins  were  used  as  tokens  (Gaston  3-4).  When  re- 
membering his  first  business  endeavor,  Gaston  recalled,  ''We  soon  had  sev- 
eral cigar  boxes  full  of  fares.  In  fact,  there  were  probably  more  pins  and 
buttons  in  my  collection  than  adorned  the  entire  adult  Negro  population'' 
(Gaston  5). 

When  Gaston  was  eight,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Birmingham  so 
she  could  maintain  her  employment  as  a  cook  with  A.  B.  and  Minnie 
Loveman.  The  Lovemans  moved  from  Greensboro  to  manage  the  depart- 
ment store  that  bore  their  name  (Jackson  "True  Grit"  231-232).  Upon  arriv- 
ing in  Birmingham,  Mrs.  Gaston  enrolled  her  son  in  the  Tuggle  Institute 
which  was  located  in  the  north  west  part  of  the  city.  Gaston  attained  a  tenth 
grade  education  at  the  school.  After  his  education  was  completed,  he  found 
his  next  opportunity  to  be  in  the  military.  While  serving  in  World  War  I, 
Gaston  was  promoted  to  Regimental  Supply  Sergeant  of  the  all-Black  317th 
Ammunition  Train,  92nd  Rainbow  Division  (Gaston  21-22,  32).  The  young 
soldier  was  surprised  by  how  warmly  the  French  accepted  the  Black  sol- 
diers. He  wrote,  "The  French  people  were  exceptionally  kind  to  us  and 
accepted  Negro  soldiers  as  equals  of  any  other  soldiers  and  of  themselves. 
They  called  us  their  Comrades-in-Arms  ..."  (Gaston  40).  Upon  returning 
to  Alabama,  Gaston  was  disappointed  by  the  continued  racism  and  segre- 
gation he  felt  in  the  "Magic  City."  Gaston  lamented: 

Homecoming  from  France  had  been  a  sharp  disappointment 
to  the  thousands  of  Negro  soldiers  who,  to  a  man,  believed 
they  had  earned  first-class  citizenship  through  their  contribu 
tion  to  the  War.  We  thought  that  we  would  be  welcomed  by 
America  with  open  arms  and  richly  rewarded  for  our  feats. . . 
Realization  had  come  slowly,  softened  by  the  joy  of 
having  my  feet  again  on  American  soil.  . .  (44) 
This  disheartening  experience  made  Gaston  determined  to  attain 
equal  rights.   Since  he  has  always  believed  that  economic  self-determina- 
tion is  the  shortest  path  to  equality,  he  began  his  mission  to  economically 
empower  himself.  Although  he  began  work  for  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
when  he  returned,  Gaston  resolved  to  continue  using  his  entrepreneurial 
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skills.  He  began  three  activities  to  profit  from  his  co-workers.  His  mother 
prepared  boxed  lunches  for  him  to  sell,  and  he  ran  a  peanut  and  popcorn 
stand  in  his  spare  time.  Due  to  saving  a  large  portion  of  his  $3.10  daily- 
wage,  he  was  also  able  to  lend  his  fellow  steel  workers  money  to  entertain 
the  local  women.  In  return  for  borrowing  $1  for  two  weeks,  his  co-workers 
would  pay  Gaston  an  extra  $  .25.  (Jackson  'True  Grit"  230-232).  He  soon 
began  to  make  more  money  from  interest  payments  than  from  his  income 
and  other  sidelines  combined  (Gaston  53). 

While  reflecting  on  his  fellow  workers,  Gaston  wrote,  ''When  I  was 
coming  up,  a  lot  of  the  guys  would  stay  out  late  drinking  and  having  a  good 
time.  They  had  all  the  girls.  I  didn't  have  any,  so  I  saved  money.  I've 
buried  most  of  those  guys"  (qtd.  in  White  58).  The  entrepreneur  means  this 
quite  literally.  During  his  employment  at  TCI,  Gaston  began  a  burial  soci- 
ety. The  need  for  the  society  arose  from  the  inability  of  relatives  to  pay  for 
their  loved  ones'  passing.  Before  the  society  began,  it  was  customary  for 
bereaved  family  members  to  collect  contributions  to  pay  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  of  the  deceased.  However,  the  practice  was  heavily  abused 
by  dishonest  people  seeking  an  easy  profit.  Since  "the  need  was  there  and 
[hel  believed  in  the  idea,"  Gaston  began  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Burial 
Society  in  1923  (Gaston  54). 

After  a  shaky  beginning,  the  society  became  quite  successful.  Soon, 
Gaston  hired  agents  and  expanded  operations  into  neighboring  towns.  In 
1930,  he  bought  the  funeral  home  that  had  been  burying  his  claims  from  his 
benevolent  society.  This  business,  which  he  entered  into  as  a  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Abraham  Lincoln  Smith,  was  renamed  Smith  and 
Gaston  Funeral  Home  (Gaston  62, 68).  Since  his  burial  insurance  was  heavily 
in  demand,  Gaston  decided  to  expand  into  health  and  life  insurance.  The 
burial  society  was  incorporated  into  Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1932  Gackson  "True  Grit"  234).  Booker  T.  Washington  (BTW)  would 
become  the  cornerstone  of  his  empire. 

Gaston's  next  business  venture  grew  out  of  the  need  for  trained  black 
clerical  workers  at  his  insurance  company.  Since  Gaston's  wife,  Minnie, 
was  a  former  teacher,  she  began  to  manage  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Busi- 
ness College.  Surprisingly,  the  business  college  grew  faster  than  the  insur- 
ance company  or  funeral  home  had  in  their  early  years  (Gaston  79-81).  Due 
to  its  successful  evolution  that  responded  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  it  continued  to  prosper.  Business  administration  and  IBM  elec- 
tronic accounting  were  later  integrated  into  the  curriculum  (McCall  "Insur- 
ance" 166). 

Even  though  the  insurance  company  and  the  business  college  were 
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becoming  successful,  Gaston  was  not  content  with  his  accomplishments. 
Soon,  he  recognized  more  needs  within  the  Black  community  that  needed 
to  be  filled.  The  entrepreneur  found  it  disturbing  that  the  only  overnight 
lodging  in  Birmingham  for  Blacks  was  sub-standard.  Therefore,  he  decided 
to  construct  a  first-class  motel  to  service  the  Black  clientele.  The  65-unit,  air- 
conditioned  motel  opened  for  business  in  1954.  Although  the  motel  was 
successful,  it  increasingly  burdened  the  entrepreneur.  The  motel's  devel- 
opment and  his  many  other  real  estate  holdings  and  investments  were  be- 
coming troublesome  to  manage.  He  responded  by  forming  Vulcan  Realty 
and  Investment  Corporation  the  following  year  (Gaston  104). 

Two  years  later  in  1957,  the  businessman  began  his  next  successful 
business  endeavor.  Again,  the  venture  was  engaged  to  fill  a  need  in  the 
Black  community.  This  need  grew  out  of  the  dual  lending  policy  in  Bir- 
mingham. If  White  banking  institutions  would  lend  money  to  Blacks,  the 
loans  would  have  been  for  sub-standard  housing  at  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
Therefore,  Gaston  established  Citizen's  Federal  Savings  and  Loan.  Soon, 
mortgage  lending  was  readily  available  for  Black  homes  and  churches.  Even 
though  the  availability  of  these  funds  was  an  important  opportunity  for 
Blacks  in  Birmingham,  this  created  an  even  more  important  development. 
Since  Citizen's  Federal  was  profiting  from  loans  made  to  Blacks,  majority 
lending  institutions  followed  suit.  Consequently,  the  creation  of  Citizen's 
Federal  made  loans  more  accessible  to  Blacks  at  other  banks  in  the  city 
(Gaston  112-113). 

The  bank  was  not  the  last  business  Gaston  created  to  benefit  his  com- 
munity. He  established  A.  G.  Gaston  Home  for  Senior  Citizens  in  1963. 
Like  his  other  successful  ventures,  the  nursing  home  provided  a  service  that 
was  previously  unavailable  to  Blacks.  After  Gaston's  nursing  home  was 
completed,  the  Black  elderly  of  Birmingham  could  receive  quality  care  in 
the  later  stages  of  their  life  (Jackson  "True  Grit"  234).  George  Washington, 
who  was  administrator  of  the  nursing  home  for  eight  years  before  becom- 
ing director  of  the  A.  G.  Gaston  Boys  Club,  believed  that  Gaston  developed 
the  nursing  home  into  a  place  in  which  he  would  have  wanted  his  mother  to 
spend  the  last  years  of  her  life.  Furthermore,  Washington  described  the 
quality  care  that  Gaston  demanded  for  the  residents.  Even  though  the  nurs- 
ing home  was  a  business,  Gaston  would  not  let  Washington  cut  corners  to 
save  money,  especially  on  food. 

Gaston's  next  major  acquisition  proved  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  busi- 
ness venture  of  his  life.  In  1975,  he  acquired  two  Birmingham  radio  sta- 
tions, WENN  and  WAGG.  WENN  is  an  FM  rhythm  and  blues  station  that 
consistently  scores  high  ratings.  The  station's  100,000  watts  carries  its  sig- 
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nal  beyond  the  Alabama  border.  WAGG  is  a  50,000-watt  AM  station  that 
uses  a  24-hour  gospel  format.  When  discussing  the  management  of  WENN, 
Gaston  exclaimed,  'Tm  having  so  much  fun  with  the  thing  that  it's  not  even 
funny"  (qtd.  in  White  53).  Not  only  were  the  radio  stations  a  secure,  enjoy- 
able investment,  they  were  an  important  asset  to  Birmingham's  Black  com- 
munity. Black-owned  media  played  a  critical  role  in  ensuring  that  the  Black 
voice  was  heard  in  Birmingham  (Jackson  "True  Grit"  234). 

The  1980's  brought  significant  changes  to  BTW  Insurance  Company, 
which  served  as  the  umbrella  company  for  all  of  Gaston's  business  deal- 
ings. The  first  change  came  in  1983.  Since  White-owned  motels  and  hotels 
began  to  service  Blacks,  the  Gaston  Motel  lost  its  monopoly  on  Black  travel- 
ers. Therefore,  the  motel  was  modified  into  a  75-unit  apartment  building. 
Gaston  Gardens  now  houses  elderly  and  handicapped  tenants  (McCall  164). 
The  second  change  occurred  the  following  year  when  BTW  acquired  two 
smaller  insurance  providers.  The  additions  of  Unity  Life  Insurance  of  Mo- 
bile and  Bradford  Industrial  Insurance  Company  strengthened  the  company 
and  expanded  its  service  area.  Gaston's  last  major  business  development 
was  his  construction  company  which  was  opened  in  1986.  A.  G.  Gaston 
Construction  Company  has  focused  on  landing  city  and  state  contracts 
(McCall  188). 

The  most  momentous  change  for  BTW  happened  in  1987.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  the  95  year-old  Gaston  decided  to  sell  the  firm  which  he 
had  built  into  the  seventh-largest  Black-owned  insurance  provider  in  the 
United  States.  Gaston  decided  to  pass  the  company  on  to  the  people  that 
had  made  him  the  success  he  was,  the  400  employees  of  BTW.  In  order  to 
do  this,  Gaston  created  an  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP).  To 
purchase  the  company,  the  employees  borrowed  money  which  will  be  re- 
paid with  the  profits  of  the  company.  Even  though  the  company  had  $34 
million  in  assets,  Gaston  sold  it  for  a  mere  $3.5  million.  Gaston's  decision  to 
sell  the  company  was  prompted  by  his  concern  for  their  job  security.  Gaston 
explained,  'T  could  have  sold  it  for  a  whole  lot  more,  but  I'd  have  had  to  sell 
it  to  some  company  that  would  not  be  able  to  retain  the  employees'  jobs. 
They  helped  me  build  this  thing,  and  I  couldn't  see  [putting]  them  out  of 
[work]  (qtd  in  McCall  "Making"  187). 

Even  though  the  entrepreneur  sold  BTW,  he  still  maintains  an  active 
role  in  the  organization.  He  serves  as  Chairman  Emeritus  on  the  board  of 
BTW.  Furthermore,  he  has  maintained  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
at  Citizen's  Federal  (McCall  "Making"  188).  At  103,  Gaston  works  five  one- 
and-a-half-hour  days  per  week.  Under  his  guidance,  the  bank  has  expanded 
into  three  locations.  From  his  office  surrounded  by  his  many  awards  and 
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momentos  from  world  travel,  he  manages  the  more  than  $85  million  assets 
of  the  S  &  L. 

Although  Gaston  has  achieved  great  wealth  and  success,  he  tends  to 
view  his  accomplishments  as  unremarkable.  He  believes  that  anyone  can 
be  successful  if  he/she  follows  the  Gaston  Rules.  His  Recommendations 
For  Success  are: 

1.  Save  a  part  of  all  you  earn. . .  .Money  doesn't  spoil.  It 

keeps. 

2.  Establish  a  reputation  at  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  asso 

ciation.  Save  at  an  established  institution  and  borrow 
there. 

3.  Take  no  chances  with  your  money. 

4.  Never  borrow  anything  that,  if  forced  to  it,  you  can't  pay 

back. 

5.  Don't  get  "big-headed"  with  the  "little  fellows." 

6.  Don't  have  so  much  pride. 

7.  Find  a  need  and  fill  it. 

8.  Stay  in  your  own  class. 

9.  Once  you  get  money  or  a  reputation  for  having  it,  people 

will  give  you  money. 
lO.Once  you  reach  a  certain  bracket,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to 
make  more  money.  (Gaston  168-169) 
This  philosophy  and  his  innovative  management  skill  were  key  ele- 
ments to  Gaston's  success.    Louis  Willie,  who  worked  for  Gaston  for  42 
years,  believed  Gaston  was  successful  because  he  was  a  natural  business- 
man.  Willie,  the  former  CEO  of  BTW,  commented,  "Business  was  in  his 
blood.  He  wanted  to  be  a  successful  businessman.  So,  he  did  all  he  could 
do  to  imitate  white  businessmen  who  were  successful.   [Furthermore,  h]e 
always  hired  good  help.   He  even  hired  at  one  point  [the]  Dale  Carnegie 
Company  to  come  send  folks  in  to  inspire  employees  to  do  more." 

Even  though  Gaston  rose  from  picking  cotton  to  owning  and  manag- 
ing a  multi-million  dollar  empire,  it  is  even  more  phenomenal  that  he 
amassed  his  fortune  by  trying  to  help  the  Black  community  of  Birmingham. 
His  first  contribution  to  his  people  was  the  services  he  provided  that  were 
previously  unavailable  to  them.  He  closely  followed  his  seventh  rule  of 
success  by  filling  the  needs  of  Birmingham  Blacks.  Five  of  his  businesses 
were  specifically  designed  to  help  his  people. 

Gaston  began  providing  Blacks  burial  insurance  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  cheated  by  con-artists.  He  maintained  his  commitment  to 
the  community  by  ensuring  that  insurance  was  available  to  everyone.  Even 
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today,  agents  of  BTW  collect  premiums  door-to-door  for  customers  that  re- 
quire the  service.  Furthermore,  the  insurance  provider  has  continued  its 
tradition  of  serving  the  community.  Donald  Soloman,  who  has  been  with 
the  company  for  thirty-five  years  commented,  ''Our  company  is  immersed 
in  the  philosophy  of  sharing.  Our  philosophy  has  been  to  stay  close  to  those 
in  our  market,  but  we  invest  our  premiums  back  into  the  community,  where 
they  can  see,  feel  and  touch  if'  (qtd.  in  McCall  "Insurance"  164).  The  former- 
president  of  the  National  Insurance  Association,  Patricia  Walder  Shaw, 
stated,  "I  think  BTW  is  one  of  the  most  well-thought-of  insurance  compa- 
nies in  the  [association!"  (qtd.  in  McCall  "Insurance  162). 

Second,  the  business  school  was  created  to  offer  Blacks  clerical  train- 
ing. Gaston  hired  an  instructor  from  Chicago  to  teach  Birmingham  Blacks 
office  skills.  Since  many  Southern  Blacks  wanted  to  leave  the  segregated 
South  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  college  prepared  many  students 
for  jobs  in  the  North  and  West.  These  previously  unskilled  Blacks  were 
able  to  find  more  job  opportunities  in  these  other  parts  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  college's  services  were  heavily  in  demand,  not  every  person  who 
desired  instruction  could  afford  the  tuition.  If  Gaston  believed  an  applicant 
had  the  desire  and  the  ability,  he  would  allow  him/her  to  enroll  without 
charge.  When  the  college  incurred  losses,  he  had  the  insurance  company 
underwrite  the  expenses  (Gaston  79-81). 

Gaston's  third  business  that  he  developed  to  benefit  Blacks  was  his 
motel.  The  A.  G.  Gaston  Motel  provided  blacks  with  impeccable  service, 
clean  rooms,  fine  cuisine,  and  enjoyable  entertainment.  Not  only  did  Black 
travelers  benefit  from  the  motel,  its  establishment  proved  advantageous  to 
the  Black  community  in  Birmingham.  With  first-class  lodging  for  blacks, 
the  city  was  able  to  host  conventions  and  conferences  giving  the  city  na- 
tional exposure.  Soon  after  its  opening,  the  motel  hosted  the  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  (Gaston  109-110). 

Citizen's  Federal  S  &  L  was  Gaston's  fourth  attempt  to  use  his  entre- 
preneurial skills  to  help  his  fellow  Blacks.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
bank,  Gaston  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  city's  Blacks  through  its  daily  opera- 
tion. Soon  after  it  opened,  he  refused  any  salary  for  his  position  as  presi- 
dent. In  his  book,  he  questioned,  "Why  should  I  be  greedy  and  take  money 
I  didn't  need  from  an  institution  founded  to  fill  a  social  need?"  (114).  Through 
the  years,  Gaston  has  used  the  S  «&  L  to  help  finance  the  construction  or 
renovation  of  Black  churches  in  the  area.  Furthermore,  home  loans  from  the 
bank  have  allowed  some  area  Blacks  to  break  through  the  economic  barri- 
ers that  had  held  them  in  inadequate  housing  (McCall  "Insurance"  166). 

The  A.  G.  Gaston  Nursing  Home  was  Gaston's  last  business  estab- 
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lished  to  assist  the  Black  people  of  Birmingham.  He  truly  cared  about  his 
elderly  residents.  Washington  remembered,  "He  would  stop  in  the  morn- 
ing [on  his  way  to  workl  and  speak  to  all  the  residents.  [Then,  he  wouldl 
come  back  in  the  afternoon  and  speak  to  all  the  residents.'' 

Besides  developing  businesses  from  which  Blacks  could  benefit,  A. 
G.  Gaston  impacted  Birmingham  Blacks  in  three  more  important  ways.  His 
participation  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  ensured  a  dialogue  between  the 
segregationists  and  integrationists.  Second,  his  accomplishments  expanded 
the  opportunities  for  future  generations  of  Blacks.  Gaston's  last  major  effect 
on  Black  Birmingham  is  probably  the  most  tangible.  His  charitable  contri- 
butions have  reached  many  local  Blacks  through  various  organizations.  A 
fellow  successful  Black  businessman.  Earl  Graves  summarized  these  contri- 
butions: "Dr.  Gaston  has  been  a  tireless  benefactor  of  black  institutions,  a 
patron  saint  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  a  visionary  businessman" 
(Thompson  16). 

Gaston's  second  contribution  to  Blacks  in  Birmingham  was  a  result 
of  his  controversial  role  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Although  Gaston 
did  not  agree  with  the  strategy  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  during  the  1963 
Birmingham  demonstrations,  he  played  a  dual  role  that  aided  in  the  suc- 
cessful integration  of  Birmingham  facilities.  Gaston  had  always  believed 
"economic  self-determination,  rather  than  political  agitation,  was  the  road 
to  equality  for  African- Americans"  (Jackson  "True  Grit"  230).  However,  he 
agreed  to  help  King. 

His  involvement  in  the  Movement  began  when  he  allowed  King  to 
use  the  Gaston  Motel  as  his  headquarters  during  the  demonstrations.  This 
would  lead  to  the  motel's  bombing,  which  occurred  shortly  after  King  left 
the  city.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  only  act  of  violence  directed  to- 
ward the  demonstrators.  The  police  responded  to  the  demonstrations  by 
unleashing  dogs  and  turning  high-powered  water  hoses  on  the  protestors. 
They  also  arrested  many  of  these  Blacks,  including  BCing.  Gaston  provided 
$160,000  in  bail  money  for  the  demonstrators.  He  also  used  $2,500  to  secure 
King's  release.  The  fact  that  he  helped  the  protestors  get  out  of  jail  angered 
militant  blacks  who  believed  the  demonstrators'  incarceration  was  a  pow- 
erful symbol  to  White  America.  They  branded  the  businessman  an  "Uncle 
Tom"  (Gaston  120-125).  In  his  autobiography.  Green  Power,  Gaston  de- 
fended his  action: 

It  disturbed  me  that  my  people  could  so  mistake  my  motives. 
I  was  not  condoning  the  white  people  in  their  treatment  of 
Negroes.  Neither  was  I  acting  out  of  fear  of  them.  I  simply 
felt  that  the  demonstrators  had  made  their  point  to  the  world 
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and  there  was  no  need  to  prolong  their  suffering  by  permit 

ting  them  to  remain  in  jail.  I  was  convinced  it  was  now  time 

to  use  the  conference  table  instead  of  the  streets  to  try  to  settle 

differences.  If  wanting  to  spare  children,  save  lives,  bring  peace 

is  Uncle  Tomism,  then  I  wanted  to  be  a  Super  Uncle  Tom.  (125) 

Louis  Willie,  who  was  close  to  Gaston  during  the  Movement,  amusedly 

dispelled  any  notion  that  his  former  boss  was  an  Uncle  Tom:  "Some  of  the 

civil  rights  folks  said  he  was  an  Uncle  Tom.  He  was  not  by  any  standards. 

. .  I  have  never  seen  him  going  around  scratching,  as  he  used  to  say,. .  .where 

you  don't  itch  [while  bowing  his]  head  saying,  'Yassah.'  He  wasn't  that  at 

all." 

Although  his  second  role  as  a  voice  for  the  Black  community  to  the 
White  power  structure  was  influential  in  effecting  change,  it  was  even  more 
controversial.  Since  Gaston  was  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  Black  commu- 
nity that  White  businessmen  respected,  they  looked  to  him  for  help  in  re- 
solving the  problem  which  was  bringing  a  great  deal  of  negative  publicity 
to  Birmingham.  The  current  President  and  CEO  of  Citizen's  Federal,  Bunny 
Stokes,  believed  that  Gaston's  honesty  and  integrity  were  vital  in  securing 
the  trust  of  Whites  who  held  power  in  the  city.  Reverend  Fred  Shuttlesworth, 
founder  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights  and  a  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  organizer,  remembered,  "There  were 
few  Blacks  who  could  use  the  things  at  their  disposal  successfully  the  way 
[Gaston]  could.  And  the  White  power  structure  would  seek  out  Gaston 
. .  .to  talk  with  behind  the  scenes"  (White  55-57). 

In  a  personal  interview,  Louis  Willie  summarized  Gaston's  role  in 
the  Movement: 

Each  person,  as  you  might  imagine,  has  a  different  idea  about 
how  a  mission  can  be  accomplished.  He  was  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  businessman.  He  was  not  afraid  to  chal 
lenge  the  segregationists.  He  was  a  veteran  of.  .  .  World  War 
I.  So,  he  understood  risk  in  going  into  dangerous  situa 
tions.  .  .  .  His  idea  was  to.  .  .develop  what  we  have  here  and 
get  ourselves  into  a  position  to  compete  with  White-owned 
businesses.  At  that  point  of  the  demonstrations,  there  were  a 
lot  of  folks  that  said  no  we  don't  want  to  do  it  that  way.  We 
want  to  create  a  ruckus.  We  want  to  start  marching  and  dem 
onstrating.  That  is  a  method.  That  was  what  was  driving  Dr. 
King  and  those  who  were  activists  in  the  Civil  Rights  Move 
ment. . .  .  Dr.  Gaston  was  not  an  activist,  but  he  certainly 
supported  them. ...  He  wanted  the  same  thing  they  did.  It 
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was  just  a  question  of  how  quickly,  how  soon,  and  what  was 
the  method  to  take  us  to  where  we  want  to  go.  He  was  a  con 
servative  businessman,  and  he  had  a  heckuva  lot  to  lose.  The 
other  folks  that  did  not  have  to  be  worried  about  conserva 
tism  [that]  didn't  have  anything  thought  I  might  as  well 
roll  the  dice. . .  .It  took  all  of  those  tactics  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  segregation.  Each  person  was  working  for  the 
same  thing.  [They  just  used]  different  methods. 
In  Green  Power,  Gaston  expressed  his  happiness  over  the  victory 
that  the  demonstrations  brought.  However,  he  wrote  that  the  demonstra- 
tions should  not  signify  the  end  of  the  Black  struggle.  Blacks  must  use  these 
gains  to  empower  themselves  economically,  which  is  the  route  he  believed 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  end  of  discrimination: 

A  first-class  broke  man  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  use  his 
civil  rights  to  the  fullest.  The  Negro  cannot  afford  to  get  lost 
in  the  full  economy  of  this  country  and  only  appear  important 
in  the  area  of  consumer.  We  must  be  production  pioneers  and 
develop  businesses  catering  solely  to  Negroes  other  than  the 
liquor  business. . . .  We  cannot  fight  and  beg  from  those  we 
fight  at  the  same  time.  As  we  win  our  freedom  and  first-class 
citizenship,  we  must  be  willing  and  prepared  to  pay  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it.  .  .  .  We  must  tell  the  Negro  by  words  and 
example  that  only  the  wise  and  prudent  use  of  his  earnings 
will  solidify  his  gains  in  the  field  of  civil  and  human  rights. 
(126-127) 
Gaston's  role  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  his  message  of  "Green 
Power"  were  not  the  only  ways  he  used  his  leadership  abilities  to  benefit 
Blacks.  His  successes  as  a  Black  businessman  in  Birmingham  were  revolu- 
tionary. His  money  and  professional  successes  earned  him  respect  from  his 
White  counterparts.  He  led  Black  Alabamians  into  where  they  were  previ- 
ously not  allowed:  the  professional  world.  Louis  Willie  commented,  "Mr. 
Gaston's  entrance  into  the  business  world  caused  a  lot  of  Whites  to  see  that 
Blacks  could  operate  a  business  successfully.  His  pioneering  opened  up  the 
way,  in  my  opinion,  for  many  other  Blacks  to  spread  out  and  enter  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  world."  Earl  Graves,  CEO  of  Earl  Graves  Ltd.,  agreed, 
"He  has  inspired  countless  entrepreneurs  throughout  the  1900's"  (qtd.  in 
Thompson  16).  Furthermore,  Gaston  played  an  active  role  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Blacks  in  the  professional  world.  His  organizations  created  posi- 
tions that  were  unavailable  to  Blacks  elsewhere  in  Birmingham.    George 
Washington  credited  him  with  his  ability  to  be  an  administrator  of  a  nurs- 
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ing  home  in  the  1960s. 

Gaston's  last  positive  effect  on  the  Black  community  is  probably  the 
one  of  which  he  is  most  proud.  His  contributions  to  Blacks  in  Birmingham 
have  touched  many  lives.  Gaston  is  a  large  contributor  to  n\any  charities 
such  as  the  United  Way  and  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Furthermore,  he 
contributes  a  minimum  of  $3,000  every  year  to  the  historically  Black  col- 
leges in  Alabama  (McCall  166).  However,  the  charitable  organization  in 
which  he  is  most  committed  and  personally  involved  is  the  A.  G.  Gaston 
Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

The  need  to  establish  the  charitable  youth  organization  was  recog- 
nized by  the  businessman  as  he  gazed  out  of  his  office  window.  His  origi- 
nal office  was  located  on  5th  Avenue  and  16th  Street  adjacent  to  Kelly  Ingram 
Park.  While  looking  out  his  window,  he  would  witness  Black  boys  stealing 
hubcaps  from  cars  parked  downtown.  Then,  they  would  disappear  into  the 
park.  He  believed  that  if  they  had  something  constructive  to  do,  then  they 
would  not  become  involved  in  such  activities.  Therefore,  he  established  the 
A.  G.  Gaston  Boys'  Club  in  1966  "because  he  thought  that  young  men.  . 
.should  have  some  male  supervision,  goals,  and  wholesome  recreation." 

Gaston  happily  contributed  a  $50,000  building  on  14th  Street  and  7th 
Avenue  to  house  the  club.  Furthermore,  he  helped  to  raise  $350,000  to  fund 
its  operations.  The  club  offered  a  hobby  and  crafts  shop,  exercise  room, 
game  room,  library,  and  music  room.  Furthermore,  it  provided  physical 
training,  guidance,  medical  examinations,  development  of  interest  and  skills, 
and  companionship  (Gaston  155).  These  facilities  and  programs  have  been 
utilized  by  over  20,000  young  people  (Jackson  'True  Grit"  234).  Today, 
1200-1500  boys  and  girls  per  year  benefit  from  the  club's  existence. 

During  the  club's  twenty-nine  year  history,  it  has  experienced  three 
major  modifications.  The  first  significant  change  occurred  in  1969.  In  this 
year,  the  club  became  a  United  Way  agency.  The  location  of  the  club  has 
also  changed.  Today,  the  non-profit  organization  is  located  near  Five-Points 
West.  The  third  change  was  the  integration  of  girls  into  the  club  in  1990. 
Although  the  club  has  undergone  these  changes,  two  things  have  remained 
constant:  Gaston's  monetary  and  moral  support  of  the  organization. 
Throughout  the  club's  operation,  Gaston  has  taken  a  personal  involvement 
in  the  club.  Even  at  101,  he  would  spend  his  Saturdays  in  "rap  sessions" 
with  the  club's  youths.  He  always  challenged  them  to  lead  a  productive 
life.  Although  he  retired  as  the  President  of  the  Board  for  the  organization, 
he  is  still  involved  in  its  operation. 

George  Washington,  who  is  a  Birmingham  native,  has  realized  the 
impact  the  club  has  had  on  the  community.  He  stated,  "This  club  through 
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Dr.  Gaston's  guidance  has  really  meant  a  lot  to  the  Black  conununity.  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  happened  to  some  of  these  kids  without  the 
club."  Furthermore,  he  cited  specific  instances  where  Gaston  influenced  a 
youth  who  later  had  a  positive  effect  on  their  community.  Professors,  mili- 
tary officers,  and  professional  athletes  have  all  been  products  of  the  club. 

Although  Gaston's  age  prevents  him  from  playing  as  active  a  role  in 
the  betterment  of  Black  Birmingham  as  he  has,  the  notable  impact  he  has 
already  had  is  continuing  to  affect  the  city's  residents.  The  businesses  he 
created  remain  viable.  BTW  still  plays  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of  its 
employees  and  customers.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  Black  profession- 
als in  Birmingham  can  also  be  felt  at  White-owned  businesses.  Gaston's 
successes  helped  to  push  these  Black  professionals  up  the  corporate  ladder. 

Gaston's  contributions  outside  of  the  business  world  can  also  still  be 
felt  by  area  Blacks.  Even  though  integration  of  Birmingham's  public  facili- 
ties occurred  over  30  years  ago.  Blacks  still  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  he  ardu- 
ously worked  to  help  them  attain.  Furthermore,  his  contributions  to  almost 
every  Black  institution  in  the  state  have  strengthened  churches,  colleges, 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  These  contributions,  along  with  his  other 
achievements,  have  made  him  an  inspiration  to  Blacks.  As  Bunny  Stokes 
commented,  "Mr.  Gaston  is  a  living  legend  to  his  community." 
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Female  Short-Term  Mating  Strategies 

Jina  Alky  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

no  positive 

outcomes  of 

In  today's  society,  there  are  many  possible  consequences  i 

that  one  must  address  when  having  sexual  intercourse.  We,    - 
as  a  human  race,  have  to  worry  about  AIDS,  sexually  trans-         ^^    ^  * 
mitted  diseases,  and  pregnancy.   With  all  of  these  concerns,    ^AF  ^ould 
why  would  people  engage  in  casual  sex?  they  engage 

Using  the  evolutionary  perspective,  one  would  assume  in  such 

that  it  must  be  advantageous  and  adaptive  to  engage  in  short-  acts? 

term  mating.  But  what  are  these  advantages?  Evolution  ap- 
pears to  have  predisposed  males  to  engage  in  casual  sex.  This 
idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that  males  do  not  become  pregnant 
nor  do  they  typically  invest  as  much  time  and  energy  in  rais- 
ing their  children  as  women  do.  By  having  casual  sex,  a  male 
increases  his  chances  of  impregnating  many  women  and  en- 
suring that  his  genes  will  persist  in  future  generations.  Thus,  7^"^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
a  male  increases  his  reproductive  fitness  through  short-term  ^^^^^^  ^^^"  ^ 
mating  strategies.  '^^^^  '^^^ 

Since  women  are  only  able  to  have  (typically)  one  child  ^"  rsycholoQi 
per  year,  they  would  not  benefit  in  having  multiple  sex  part-  ^  ^cioIoq/. 
ners  in  hope  of  increasing  their  reproductive  fitness.  Women  4A^ 

also  have  to  devote  much  of  their  time  caring  for  their  off-      graduatwn, 
spring.   There  is  no  apparent  advantage  for  a  woman  to  en-  f^   ^^  ^^ 

gage  in  short-term  mating  and  have  multiple  sex  partners.  Yet,        obtain  her 
throughout  history  women  have  used  short-term  mating  strat-  ^" 

egies.     If  there  are  no  positive  outcomes  of  casual  sex  for   ^^^ology  and 
women,  why  would  they  engage  in  such  acts?  Logically,  one      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
would  deduce  that  there  must  be  some  benefits  for  a  female  to     college  Level. 
have  a  short-term  sexual  partner.  Despite  the  lack  of  research 
conducted  on  this  topic,  psychological  and  evolutionary  per- 
spectives will  be  used  in  order  to  analyze  and  determine  the 
benefits  of  short-term  mating  strategies  for  women. 
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Requirements  for  a  Mate 

Studies  have  shown  that  both  males  and  females  have  a  particular 
set  of  criteria  when  attempting  to  procure  a  mate.  For  example,  when  look- 
ing for  a  long-term  mate  (marriage  partner),  men  prefer  a  woman  to  possess 
physical  attractiveness,  youth,  a  low  waist-to-hip  ratio  (this  indicates  that  a 
woman  is  physically  capable  of  having  a  baby)  chastity  and  fidelity  (Buss, 
1994).  All  of  these  factors  are  indicators  of  a  woman  who  is  at  her  prime 
fertility  and  will  be  faithful  to  her  husband  (two  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors for  a  man  who  is  seeking  a  long-term  relationship  with  a  woman). 

What  does  a  man  desire  in  a  short-term  mate?  A  considerable  amount 
of  evidence  indicates  that  men  lower  their  mate-selection  standards  for  ca- 
sual sex.  For  instance,  a  man  will  have  a  casual  affair  with  someone  who 
has  a  lower  level  of  attractiveness,  intelligence,  and  emotional  stability.  He 
will  also  look  for  a  woman  who  is  promiscuous,  thus  increasing  his  chances 
of  having  a  casual  affair  without  any  commitments. 

Do  women  also  have  different  requirements  for  long-term  and  short- 
term  mating?  Research  indicates  that  a  woman  desires  the  same  qualities 
in  a  man,  no  matter  if  she  is  looking  for  a  husband  or  just  a  casual  lover.  In 
both  cases,  a  woman  wants  someone  with  economic  resources,  high  social 
status,  ambition,  and  generosity  (Buss,  1994).  Women  also  prefer  a  man 
who  is  physically  strong  and  at  least  of  average  height.  Males  who  possess 
these  traits  are  associated  with  professional  status,  masculinity  and  physi- 
cal attractiveness  (Jackson,  1992).  Kenrick,  Groth,  Trost,  and  Sadalla  (1993) 
studied  the  differences  between  men  and  women's  short-term  and  long- 
term  requirements  in  a  mate.  They  asked  327  (186  women  and  141  men) 
undergraduate  students  at  a  small  midwestern  university  to  rate  their  mini- 
mum criteria  they  would  find  acceptable  in  a  partner  for  a  one  night  stand, 
sexual  relations,  steady  dating  and /or  marriage.  The  traits  presented  in 
the  study  were  as  follows:  kind  and  understanding,  religious,  exciting  personal- 
ity, creative  and  artistic,  intelligent,  good  earning  capacity,  easygoing,  college  gradu- 
ate, physically  attractive,  healthy,  aggressive,  enwtionally  stable,  friendly,  power- 
ful, sexy,  wealthy,  wants  children,  good  heredity,  good  sense  of  humor,  dominant, 
ambitious,  good  house  keeper,  high  social  status,  and  popular.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  men  and  women  did  not  significantly  differ  in  any  one  category 
except  the  one-night  stand.  Here,  men  significantly  and  consistently,  low- 
ered the  minimum  criteria  for  a  partner  in  a  one  night  stand.  The  women  in 
this  study  did  not  lower  their  standards  for  a  casual  sex  partner.  In  fact,  the 
female  subjects  thought  it  was  very  important  for  a  casual  lover  to  be  rated 
highly  attractive,  dominant  and  possess  some  form  of  social  status. 

Why  do  women  have  the  same  criteria  for  a  short-term  and  a  long- 
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term  mate?  Kem^ick  et.  al  (1993)  attempts  to  explain  this  phenomenon: 

First,  male  dominance  and  social  status  would  have  been  re 
lated  to  the  possession  of  genes  that  would  allow  their  off 
spring  to  survive  more  successfully.  Second,  male  dominance 
and  social  status  would  have  been  related  to  the  male's  ability 
to  provide  indirect  resources  that  could  themselves  help  the 
offspring  survive,  (p.  906) 
Even  though  the  female  does  not  anticipate  becoming  pregnant  from 
the  one  night  stand,  sexual  selection  predisposes  a  female  to  prevent  be- 
coming pregnant  by  a  male  who  will  not  provide  dominant  genes.    If  a 
woman  becomes  pregnant,  she  wants  her  offspring  to  have  genes  that  will 
guard  against  physical  and  mental  deformities.  Thus,  the  sexy  son  hypoth- 
esis suggests  that  women  will  only  engage  in  short-term  mating  with  part- 
ners who  have  these  characteristics,  simply  to  prevent  becoming  pregnant 
by  someone  who  has  inferior  genes.    This  explains  what  type  of  male  a 
woman  would  choose  in  order  to  engage  in  a  casual  affair,  but  we  have  yet 
to  explain  why  a  woman  would  have  a  short-term  mate. 

Exchange  Theory 

Each  individual  is  assumed  to  carry  an  approximate  "market 
value''  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  he  or  she  possesses 
valued  traits  such  as  beauty,  intelligence,  charm,  wealth,  and 
social  status.  It  is  assumed  that  if  every  individual  seeks  the 
best  value  in  a  mate,  individuals  of  approximately  equal  value 
will  tend  to  pair  up.  In  this  manner,  individuals  can  be  said  to 
''exchange"  their  assets  for  those  in  a  partner.  (Kenrick,  et. 
al,  1993) 
Women  are  aware  that  sexual  access  is  important  to  men.   Research 
indicates  that  men  are  more  likely  to  want  to  engage  in  sexual  activities 
than  women.    In  one  study,  college  men  and  women  were  approached  by 
an  attractive  confederate  of  the  opposite  sex.    The  confederate  asked  the 
student,  "Would  you  go  to  bed  with  me  tonight?".  When  the  confederate 
was  an  attractive  woman,  75%  of  the  propositioned  males  agreed  to  have 
sex  with  her.  However,  when  the  confederate  was  an  attractive  male,  none 
of  the  women  propositioned  agreed  to  have  sex  (Buss  &  Schmitt,  1993). 

Therefore,  sexual  access  is  not  the  primary  motive  for  a  woman  to  have 
casual  sex;  she  exchanges  casual  sex  to  obtain  some  other  immediate  re- 
source the  male  can  give  her. 

Relevant  to  this  assumption,  is  a  study  conducted  by  Buss  and  Schmitt 
(1993).    They  asked  20  female  subjects  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  the 
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following  characteristics  in  a  short-term  and  long-term  mate:  spends  a  lot  of 
money  early  on,  gives  gifts  early  on,  and  has  an  extravagant  lifestyle.  The 
women  found  all  three  of  these  traits  to  be  highly  desirable  in  a  short-term 
mate.  Buss  and  Schmitt  (1993)  also  state  that,  ''women  seeking  short-term 
mates  especially  dislike  men  who  are  stingy  early  on,  thus  showing  reluc- 
tance to  impart  immediate  resources''  (p.221). 

Prostitution  is  an  obvious  way  women  can  temporarily  exchange  their 
sexual  services  for  money  or  other  resources.  Buss  and  Schmitt  (1993)  ex- 
plain why  a  woman  would  engage  in  this  type  of  short-term  mating  strat- 
egy, "the  motives  expressed  by  many  sorts  of  women  in  numerous  societies 
are,  at  their  core,  clearly  economic:  men  create  a  demand  and  women  find 
an  economic  advantage''  (p. 220).  Women  are  simply  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  extract  resources  from  men  who  will  pay  for  short-term 
sex. 

Another  reason  for  a  woman  to  engage  in  short-term  mating  is  for 
protection.  In  societies  where  women  are  at  risk  of  physical  abuse,  attack  or 
rape,  a  woman  may  select  a  mate  with  physical  strength  and  prowess  to 
defend  and  protect  her.  (This  may  explain  why  women  prefer  men  who  are 
physically  strong.)  From  an  evolutionary  perspective,  women  of  the  hunter- 
gather  society  would  need  a  second  mate  to  protect  her  while  her  husband 
was  gone  to  hunt.  During  this  era,  men  would  be  gone  for  hours,  days  or 
weeks  in  order  to  obtain  meat.  This  behavior  left  a  woman  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  other  tribesmen  and  less  guarded  against  having  a  short-term  mate. 
Therefore,  it  would  have  been  to  the  woman's  advantage  to  have  a  short- 
term  mate  who  would  protect  her  at  times  when  her  husband  was  hunting. 
In  some  societies,  women  who  do  not  have  a  casual  sex  partner,  are 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  from  men.  For  example,  a  Brazilian  woman  was 
kidnapped  and  raped  by  a  foreign  tribe,  the  Yanomano  of  Venezuela.  The 
men  from  this  woman's  village  did  not  attempt  to  help  because  she  had  not 
had  married  nor  formed  any  special  friendships  with  the  males  in  her  tribe 
(Buss,  1994).  If  this  woman  had  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse  with  a  man 
from  her  tribe,  she  would  have  most  likely  been  protected  from  the 
Yanomano's  attack. 

Buss  further  describes  these  advantages  of  short-term  mates  in  the 
following  statement: 

A  primary  mate  cannot  always  be  available  to  defend  his  wife 
and  children  and  in  his  absence,  it  may  be  advantageous  for  a 
female  to  consort  with  another  male  for  the  protection  he  may 
offer.. ..absence  of  the  primary  mate  [for  example,  when  he  is 
off  hunting]  may  create  the  opportunity  and  need  for  extrabond 
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mating....  a  male  may  be  inclined  to  protect  the  children  of  a 
married  lover  on  the  chance  that  his  genes  are  represented 
among  them  (Buss,  1994). 
Thus,  the  male  lover  may  have  two  ulterior  motives  in  investing  time 
to  the  female:  (l)to  gain  sexual  access  and  (2)to  increase  his  own  reproduc- 
tive fitness  in  case  he  impregnates  the  female.   If  the  short-term  mate  as- 
sumed that  one  of  his  partner's  children  was  his  also,  the  man  would  most 
likely  offer  extra  protection  in  hopes  that  he  was  increasing  his  own  repro- 
ductive success. 

Women  may  also  invest  in  a  short-term  relationship  in  hopes  of  it 
turning  into  a  long-term  commitment.  Women  know  that  men  place  sex  as 
a  top  priority  in  their  mating  behavior.  By  yielding  to  a  man's  sexual  de- 
sires, a  woman  feels  that  she  is  giving  a  gift  to  the  man.  In  exchange  for 
sexual  access,  the  woman  wants  security.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
how  one  woman  feels  about  this  issue: 

I  have  a  nagging  feeling  that  sex  is  something  I  use  in  ex 
change  for  a  man's  commitment.  There  are  still  times  when  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  I  have  won  very  much  in  the  sexual 
revolution.  I  still  feel  like  men  and  women  don't  share  sex: 
men  "get  some,"  women  "put  out"  (Cassell,  1984,  p.31). 
Therefore,  some  women  may  engage  in  short-term  mating  in  order  to 
attempt  to  make  it  become  a  long-term  relationship. 

Sexual  Compatibility 

By  engaging  in  casual  sex,  a  woman  is  given  the  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate her  lover's  potential  to  become  a  long-term  mate.  When  a  woman  has 
sexual  relations  with  a  casual  partner,  she  can  gain  insight  to  specific  quali- 
ties that  the  man  has;  such  as  how  concerned  he  is  about  her  feelings  and 
how  kind  he  is.  Short-term  mating  also  gives  the  woman  a  chance  to  deter- 
mine if  she  is  sexually  compatible  with  a  potential  future  husband.  The 
importance  of  sexual  compatibility  is  revealed  through  the  number  of  di- 
vorces and  extramarital  affairs  that  are  due  to  sexual  incompatibility.  Samuel 
and  Cynthia  Janus  found  that  29%  of  the  men  and  women  they  surveyed 
stated  that  sexual  problems  was  the  primary  reason  for  their  divorce  (Buss, 
1994).  By  engaging  in  short-term  mating,  one  might  suggest  that  people 
would  decrease  their  chances  of  entering  into  a  long-term  commitment  which 
might  later  be  terminated  due  to  sexual  incompatibility. 

Terminate  a  present  relationship 

Research  indicates  that  the  single  most  important  factor  determining 
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whether  a  man  will  end  a  relationship  with  his  current  mate,  is  if  the  woman 
has  been  sexually  unfaithful.  From  an  evolutionary  perspective,  a  man's 
primary  concern  when  investing  resources  in  a  wife,  is  that  she  remain  faith- 
ful. This  assures  a  man  that  the  children  his  wife  births  are  his  own.  If  a 
woman  has  someone  else's  children,  then  the  man  who  is  being  cuckolded, 
decreases  his  own  reproductive  fitness.  Therefore,  sexual  infidelity  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  most  men.  This  short-term  mating  strategy  in  women  may 
have  evolved  in  order  to  provoke  a  husband  or  boyfriend  to  terminate  the 
relationship. 

Some  women  who  are  already  in  a  committed  relationship  may  have 
an  affair,  when  they  feel  that  their  mate  is  investing  time  and  resources  in 
something  or  someone  else.  By  engaging  in  a  casual  affair,  a  woman  is 
looking  for  another  prospective  mate.  She  is  protecting  herself  from  being 
abandoned  by  her  present  mate  and  therefore  left  without  resources.  Thus, 
a  short-term  mating  strategy  can  be  used  as  a  protective  mechanism  against 
abandonment. 

Sexual  Liberation 

Traditionally,  women  have  been  ''shelter[ed]...from  sexual 
experiences... [a]  prominent  feature  of  our  male-dominated  culture,  in  which 
women  were  once  considered  the  exclusive  private  sexual  property  of  the 
men  to  whom  they  were  married  (and  before  marriage  the  property  of  their 
fathers,  acting  in  trust  for  the  future  husbands)"  (Klassen  et  al.,  1989,  p. 
272).  In  modern  culture,  however,  men  are  no  longer  able  to  demand  a 
woman's  chastity  nor  do  most  women  depend  on  a  man  for  economic  sup- 
port. Due  to  an  increased  availability  of  birth  control,  women  are  now  able 
to  enjoy  sex  without  the  constant  worry  of  becoming  pregnant.  The  nega- 
tive stigma  that  was  once  placed  on  sexually  permissive  women  is  slowly 
decreasing.  In  fact,  one  study  found  that  sexually  permissive  females  and 
males  were  judged  as  more  assertive,  more  sexual,  marginally  more  likable 
and  less  conforming  (Mark,  &  Miller,  1986).  These  more  accepting  views 
may  lead  women  to  become  more  interested  in  seeking  sex  for  pleasure. 

Women  may  begin  to  engage  more  in  short-term  mating  due  to  our 
society's  changing  views.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  women  no  longer  desire 
the  emotional  aspects  of  love  and  long-term  commitments.  This  idea  sim- 
ply suggests  that  as  society  becomes  more  accepting  of  women's  sexual  needs 
then  women  will  in  return  attempt  to  satisfy  their  desires,  sometimes  through 
casual  sex.  With  the  more  accepting  attitude  of  our  society,  women  are  able 
to  seek  out  sex  when  they  have  the  desire  to  do  so.  As  one  woman  pointed 
out: 
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If  I  was  deeply  depressed,  cold,  lonely,  even  with  a  stranger 
sex  could  be  regeneration  to  me.  The  closeness  gives  me  a 
sense  that  I  am  not  alone,  and  that  life  is  not  all  rough  edges 
after  all.  It  makes  me  feel  loved  and  special.  (Hite,  1994,  p. 98) 
This  idea  suggests  that  some  women  enjoy  sex  as  a  relief  from  their 
everyday  pressures,  thus  supporting  the  concept  that  sex  is  a  good  way  to 
alleviate  stress. 

In  a  cross-sectional  national  survey  in  1988,  Janus  et.al  (1993),  found 
that  only  about  two-thirds  (68%)  of  the  women  surveyed  found  one-night 
stands  degrading.  This  reveals  that  one-third  (32%)  of  the  women  either 
had  no  opinion  or  were  not  opposed  to  this  depersonalized  form  of  sex. 
This  finding  suggests  that  anonymous  sex  is  gaining  some  acceptance  in  the 
mind  of  American  women  as  opposed  to  past  generations  of  women  who 
were  forced,  by  societal  norms,  to  repress  their  sexual  desires. 

Careers  instead  of  marriage 

There  has  been  a  large  number  of  women  who  have  delayed  mar- 
riage in  order  to  excel  in  their  careers.  Presently,  these  women  do  not  want 
a  long-term  mate.  They  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  a  husband  or  a 
family.  Therefore,  these  women  are  choosing  to  engage  only  in  short-term 
mating.  Some  of  these  career-oriented  women  find  the  freedom  and  variety 
of  the  singles  bars  exciting  and  fulfilling.  Some  women  find  that  engaging 
in  short-term  mating  can  be  very  enjoyable.  The  following  quote,  taken 
from  a  29-year-old  professional  woman,  reveals  this  idea: 

Fm  a  lawyer,  and  all  day  long  I've  got  to  think,  to  use  my 
brain.  Sometimes  at  night  I  just  like  to  throw  away  that  iden 
tity  and  go  out  for  a  good  time.  If  I  meet  an  attractive  guy,  I 
invite  myself  to  his  place—that  way  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
throwing  him  out,  I  can  get  up  and  leave  when  I'm  ready.  And 
sometimes  it  just  feels  good  to  make  contact  with  someone 
else,  with  no  commitments  or  obligations.  (Masters  et  al,  1992) 
Short-term  mating  allows  these  career-minded  women  to  continue  hav- 
ing contact  with  men,  without  the  traditional  roles  expected  of  a  woman  in 
a  long-term  relationship.   Thus,  women  having  casual  affairs  are  not  ex- 
pected to  devote  all  of  their  time  and  energy  into  a  partner.   Women  are 
finally  able  to  have  sex  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

The  Seduction  Process 

When  a  woman  is  simply  looking  for  a  one  night  stand,  she  has  dif- 
ferent mating  tactics  than  when  she  is  looking  for  a  long-term  relationship 
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with  a  man.  In  order  to  seduce  a  man  for  a  casual  affair,  women  adopt  a 
particular  dress  and  behavior.  Women  have  learned  that  men  are  sexually 
aroused  at  visual  images,  thus  they  are  able  to  solicit  contact  and  lure  men 
into  doing  exactly  what  they  want.  Therefore,  a  woman  will  dress  very 
seductively  (wearing  tight  clothing  to  accentuate  her  figure)  when  attempt- 
ing to  attract  a  short-term  mate.  Buss  found  evidence  to  support  the  as- 
sumption that  men  are  excited  by  women  who  sexualize  their  appearance. 
The  following  lends  support  to  this  idea: 

Men  in  the  single  bars  stated  that  wearing  sexy,  revealing,  tight 
clothes;  wearing  a  shirt  with  a  low-cut  back  or  a  low-cut  front; 
letting  the  shirt  slip  off  her  shoulders;  wearing  a  short  skirt; 
walking  seductively;  dancing  seductively;  and  walking  with 
a  strut  all  place  in  the  top  25%  of  the  tactics  most  likely  to 
attract  them.  Sexualizing  her  appearance  and  behavior  suc- 
ceed for  a  woman  in  eliciting  overtures  from  men.  (Buss,  1994, 
p.ll8) 
Women  can  also  give  men  non-verbal  signs  which  reveal  her  interest  in 
a  man.  Research  indicates  that  some  men  fear  being  rejected  by  a  woman 
(Buss,  1994).    Therefore,  women  consciously  lower  the  risk  for  a  man  to 
approach  her  when  they  give  men  signals.  If  they  are  positive  that  the  woman 
is  a  '"sure  thing,''  men  are  more  likely  to  make  overt  advances  towards  the 
woman.  In  order  to  make  a  man  feel  secure  about  approaching  her,  a  woman 
will  make  eye  contact  and  smile.  Women  can  also  sit  very  close  to  the  man 
and  lean  towards  him  as  he  talks.   To  seduce  a  man,  a  woman  may  also 
dance  with  him  in  a  very  provocative  manner. 

If  women  did  not  have  short-term  mating  strategies,  then  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  types  of  behavior  would  become  obsolete  in  women.  Men 
who  want  long-term  mates  do  not  find  this  type  of  behavior  in  women  at- 
tractive. When  looking  for  a  wife,  men  prefer  women  who  dress  conserva- 
tively and  are  not  promiscuous.  By  having  casual  affairs,  a  woman  also 
risks  obtaining  a  bad  reputation  which  may  deter  any  man  from  wanting  a 
long-term  relationship  with  her.  Women  are  aware  of  the  characteristics 
that  men  find  appealing  (and  what  they  do  not  find  appealing)  in  long-term 
mates.  Yet,  some  women  disregard  these  and  actively  attempt  to  acquire 
short-term  mates. 

Discussion 

This  paper  does  not  imply  that  women  prefer  short-term  mating  over 
long-term  commitments.  Nor  is  it  suggesting  that  all  women  are  having 
more  casual  sex  than  in  the  past.  I  am  only  highlighting  research  that  re- 
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veals  women  do  have  short-term  mating  strategies.  Evolutionary  theory 
might  suggest  that  women  who  engage  in  short-term  mating  are  decreasing 
their  reproductive  fitness  or  that  there  is  no  advantage  for  a  woman  to  en- 
gage in  short-term  mating.  Men  may  have  sexual  intercourse  with  many 
women  in  order  to  increase  their  chances  of  impregnating  many  women. 
Thus,  men  are  able  to  raise  their  reproductive  fitness  by  passing  on  their 
genes  to  many  children.  Yet,  women  are  not  able  to  do  this  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  women  can  typically  only  have  one  child  per  year.  Women 
also  invest  much  time  and  energy  in  raising  their  offspring,  whereas  men 
typically  do  not. 

These  factors  seems  to  explain  why  women  would  not  benefit  from 
engaging  in  short-term  mating.  Yet,  the  research  shows  that  women  do 
benefit  from  having  short-term  mates.  This  evidence  appears  to  contradict 
the  evolutionary  approach.  Instead,  I  feel  that  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  paper  reveals  that  women  are  changing.  In  our  society,  women  are 
becoming  less  dependent  on  men.  Therefore,  men  no  longer  control  women's 
sexual  lives.  Women  are  having  babies  and  raising  families  without  any 
support  from  a  man.  The  social  norms  restraining  a  woman  from  short- 
term  affairs  are  becoming  obsolete.  As  we  continue  to  change,  I  feel  that 
short-term  mating  may  soon  become  the  norm  for  both  sexes. 

Furthermore,  these  mating  strategies  have  only  been  analyzed  in  the 
context  of  behavioral  norms.  Attitudes  and  technology  will  continue  to 
change.  Not  only  is  society  less  judgmental  of  short-term  mating  in  women, 
but  there  are  endless  contraceptive  options  for  women  who  do  not  want  to 
become  pregnant.  Women's  movements  are  rewriting  and  redefining  the 
roles  of  women  today;  making  a  negative  characterization  of  the  short-term 
strategy  all  but  impossible. 

Conclusion 

Sex  is  a  very  sensitive  topic  for  most  people.  Not  many  people  are 
willing  to  reveal  all  of  their  sexual  history.  When  asked  about  their  sexual 
life,  some  people  might  choose  to  lie  or  simply  not  answer.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  research  women's  short-term  mating  strategies.  We  are 
uncertain  if  the  information  we  obtain  on  this  topic  is  due  to  what  women 
feel  is  socially  desirable  and  acceptable.  As  time  continues  to  relax  the  nega- 
tive stigma  against  nonmarital  sex,  we  may  find  that  an  even  larger  number 
of  females  are  engaging  in  short-term  mating.  Thus,  more  research  in  this 
field  will  enable  us  to  gain  more  insight  into  women's  sexuality  and  strate- 
gies for  attracting  mates. 
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Colorstruck:    The  Role  of  Beauty  in 
African-American  Literature 

Children 
Anna  Froula  are  bom 

unconscious 

Countless  cliches  promote  striving  for  the  unattainable.  ore 

For  example,  most  individuals  are  familiar  with  such  sayings^'^'"^"*^^^^^^^ 

as,  ''the  grass  is  greener  on  the  other  side,"  "forbidden  fruit  of 

tastes  sweeter,''  "let  us  strive  for  that  which  is  unseen,  for  what    distinction 

is  seen  is  temporary,  and  what  is  unseen  is  eternal."   How-  ofoeovle  bv 

ever,  in  order  for  these  expressions  to  become  so  conventional       * .        # 

1  1  1     ,  .      ,         1  r.  slan  color, 

and  overused,  someone  had  to  say  or  write  them  down  first;  .    . 

then,  enough  people  had  to  hear,  see  examples  of,  or  read  these  ^    ^  '^ 

aphorisms.  Throughout  human  existence,  forms  of  art  have      socialized 
been  the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  cultural  beliefs  and      into  their 
ideals,  and  over  the  years,  these  forms  have  articulated  and    thinking  at 
shaped  them.  Literature  has  been  one  such  art  form  through- ^^  earlv  a^e. 
out  the  centuries  that  has  reflected,  wrestled,  and  struggled 
with  cultural  issues.  Since  Africans  themselves  were  intro- 
duced to  America  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  because  the 
African- American  race  has  been  brutally  repressed  through-^^^^  Froula  a 
out  slavery  and  afterwards,  the  literature  produced  by  the  y^„^-^^  English 
slaves  and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States  shows  dis-     ^^^v^^  plans 
tinct  Western,  white  cultural  influences.  These  texts  develop      ^^  taking  a 
and  depict  the  laboring  of  the  race  and  its  traditions,  and  they      ^^  off  after 
have  been  the  mechanism  by  which  the  ideals  of  both  white       crraduation 
and  black  cultures  are  explored,  separated,  and  pitted  against  before 

each  other.  In  particular,  Maya  Angelou's  I  Know  Why  the  rnirsuiiw  a 
Caged  Bird  Sings,  Harriet  Jacob's  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  ^^^^^y  ^^  „^„. 
Slave  Girl,  James  Weldon  Johnson's  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-  proRt 

Colored  Man,  Toni  Morrison's  The  Bluest  Eye,  and  Spike  Lee's    management 
School  Daze  are  texts  that  have  transmitted,  explored,  compli- 
cated, and  rebelled  against  the  white  cultural  ideal  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  they  incorporate  this  model  into  their  repre- 
sentations of  intra-  and  inter-racial  tension. 
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Members  of  Western  society  are  severely  socialized  to  hold  physi- 
cal beauty  in  the  highest  esteem,  especially  for  women.  The  poet 
Rabindrandth  Tagore  once  uttered,  "O  woman,  you  are  not  merely  the  handi- 
work of  God,  but  also  of  men;  these  are  even  endowing  you  with  beauty 
from  their  own  hearts.  You  are  one-half  woman  and  one-half  dream''  (qtd. 
in  Freedman  47).  The  Grimm  Brothers  composed,  "In  olden  times  when 
wishing  still  helped,  there  lived  a  king  whose  daughters  were  all  beautiful, 
but  the  youngest  was  so  beautiful  that  the  sun  itself,  which  has  seen  so  much, 
was  astonished  whenever  it  shone  in  her  face''  (qtd.  in  Freedman  32).  And 
it  was  Aristotle  who  proposed  that  beauty  is  "the  gift  from  God"  which 
implies  that  ugliness  is  a  punishment  (qtd.  in  Synnott  613).  These  images 
are  included  in  the  definition  of  what  a  woman  should  be. 

From  childhoods  filled  with  Rapunzel  and  her  gorgeous,  streaming 
hair;  fair  Cinderella  and  the  wickedly  repulsive  adversaries  in  her  step- 
family;  All- American  blonde  Barbie  with  her  perfect,  gleaming  smile;  and 
beaming  Miss  America's  tearful  acceptance  of  the  princess'  tiara;  females 
quickly  learn  what  elements  of  themselves  are  considered  important  in  so- 
ciety— that  is,  physical  elements.  The  beautiful  people  on  television  possess 
material  goods,  are  loved,  find  success  and  happiness,  and  are  worshipped 
(Adams  and  Grossman  2).  Females  of  all  ages  equate  their  self-esteem  with 
their  physical  attractiveness.  When  comparing  her  own  appearance  with 
her  brother's,  Maya  Angelou  is  surprised  that  she  is  found  worthy  by  him 
despite  her  opinion  of  her  own  ugliness: 

Where  I  was  big,  elbowy,  and  grating,  he  was  small,  graceful, 
and  smooth.  When  I  was  described  as  being  shit  color,  he  was 
lauded  for  his  velvet  black  skin.  His  hair  fell  down  in  black 
curls,  and  my  head  was  covered  with  black  steel  wool. 
And  yet  he  loved  me.  (17) 
Society  implants  this  kind  of  internal  response  in  Angelou's  mind  which 
evokes  surprise  that  her  own  family  member  loves  her  for  who  she  is  rather 
than  what  she  looks  like,  and  society  upholds  the  belief  that  physical  beauty 
is  a  sign  of  interior,  moral,  and  spiritual  beauty  (Adams  and  Grossman  24). 
It  is  the  stuff  that  leaves  one  shaken  and  weaving  on  the  edge  of  conscious- 
ness after  seeing  another  who  has  all  the  characteristics  one  considers  ideal. 
Beauty  is  potent,  although  the  power  associated  with  loveliness  is  illusion- 
ary.  Adams  and  Grossman  suggest  that  beauty  is  partially  responsible  for 
success;  unattractive  yet  successful  people  are  seen  as  lucky.  People  who 
are  both  attractive  and  unsuccessful  are  considered  irresponsible  (14).  One 
study  found  that  "children  perceived  as  physically  attractive  are  expected 
to  achieve  more  than  unattractive  children  and  are  also  thought  to  be  less 
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likely  to  commit  certain  transgressions"  (Clifford  and  Walster  94).  In  the 
Canadian  Quality  of  Life  panel  survey  conducted  in  1977,  the  "'good-look- 
ing' earned  about  $6000  more  than  the  'ugly'  who  averaged  incomes  of  $8000" 
(Synnott  609).  In  American  culture,  "the  advantages  afforded  to  'the  beau- 
tiful ones'  have  a  qualitative  component  and  involve  varying  types  of  sub- 
ordination and  superordination"  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson,  and  Ward  97). 
Beauty  is  potentially  an  extremely  valuable  resource,  but  should  it  be  so? 

For  women,  the  mindset  is  harsher  than  for  men,  for  to  be  homely  is 
to  be  unfeminine.  According  to  Rita  Freedman,  the  idealized  image  of  femi- 
nine beauty  is  "built  on  a  Caucasian  model.  Fairy-tale  princesses  and  most 
Miss  Americas  have  traditionally  been  white"  (26).  While  appearance  is 
important  to  almost  everyone,  "personal  beauty  is  frequently  considered 
the  most  important  virtue  that  a  woman  can  possess,"  and  it  "holds  for 
women  the  same  amount  of  importance  as  do  the  virtues  of  intelligence, 
political  influence,  or  physical  strength  for  men"  (Lakoff  and  Sherr  97).  This 
is  usually  most  difficult  for  a  woman  to  deal  with  during  adolescence's  per- 
petual obsession  on  the  pettiness  of  acne  and  braces,  but  even  in  the  onset  of 
old  age,  wrinkles  and  age  spots  are  seen  as  flaws  on  women  but  as  signs  of 
character  on  men. 

As  much  as  a  white  woman  struggles  to  either  emulate  or  overcome 
the  idealized  icon  of  femininity,  the  struggle  is  even  more  arduous  for  the 
African- American  woman.  Not  only  is  the  blue-eyed,  blonde  ideal  thrust  at 
her  constantly,  but,  according  to  Freedman,  so  is  the  fact  that  this  Western 
model  is  unattainable  to  her: 

This  fair  image  weighs  heavily  on  the  brown  shoulders  of 
minority  women  who  bear  a  special  beauty  burden.  They  too 
are  taught  that  beauty  is  a  feminine  imperative.  They  too  set 
out  in  search  of  it  only  to  discover  that  failure  is  built  in  for 
those  whose  lips  smile  too  thickly,  whose  eyelids  fold  improp 
erly,  whose  hair  will  not  relax  enough  to  toss  in  the  wind, 
whose  skin  never  glows  in  rosy  shades.  (26) 
This  unreachable  model  is  assimilated  into  the  African-American 
woman's  value  system  and  is  incorporated  into  her  own  position  within  her 
race. 

Why  is  this  such  an  important  issue?  How  did  this  Barbie  doll  ideal 
evolve  into  the  African- American  population  from  white  America  as  the 
look  to  emulate?  Darwin  proposed  that,  concerning  facial  attractiveness, 
"the  Negroes  of  Africa  . .  .  who  have  never  associated  with  Europeans  are 
convinced  that  their  ideas  of  beauty,  on  the  whole,  [are]  the  same  as  ours" 
(663-64).  This  would  negate  claims  that  "ethnic  groups  have  different  stan- 
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dards  for  judging  attractiveness''  and  uphold  the  belief  that  "a  woman  whom 
we  consider  beautiful  is  admired  throughout  the  world''  (Darwin  664; 
Ackerman  41;  Wolf  156).  One  study  that  compares  African- An\ericans  and 
sub-Saharan  Black  African  cultures  "indicated  preference  for  lighter  skin 
color,  suggesting  that  Black  American  physical  attractiveness  preferences 
may  not  be  solely  attributable  to  White  influence"  (Cunningham  et  al.  271). 
Research  also  suggests  that  lighter  features  are  associated  with  "desirable 
mate  qualities"  such  as  infancy  and  youth  (271).  Despite  this  claim  that  the 
lighter  skinned  ideal  may  have  its  roots  in  Africa,  the  majority  of  the  re- 
search supports  the  theory  that  "a  light-skinned  Black  woman's  high  desir- 
ability stems  from  her  physical  similarity  to  the  White  standard  of  beauty" 
(Neal  and  Wilson  325-236). 

Color-consciousness  spread  its  roots  throughout  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  days  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
(Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson,  and  Ward  92).  Since  that  time,  skin  shade  has 
held  a  unique  significance  in  the  African-American  community.  During 
slavery,  white  men  subjected  blacks  to  cruelly  enforced  segregation  and 
were  allowed  to  "victimize  enslaved  and  defenseless  black  women"  (92).  In 
other  words,  the  men  could  rape  them  without  any  real  threat  of  retribu- 
tion. This  produced  a  large  mulatto  population.  Sometimes,  the  white  fa- 
thers of  the  mulattoes  granted  their  biracially  light-skinned,  straight-haired 
offspring  social  advantages.  These  potential  perks  included  release  from 
field  work,  better  room  and  board,  formal  or  informal  education,  clothing, 
and  infrequently,  emancipation,  despite  the  mother's  "continued  enslave- 
ment" (92).  One  researcher  observes  that  "preferential  treatment  given  by 
both  Black  and  White  cultures  to  African  Americans  with  light  skin  and 
other  caucasoid  attributes  has  conveyed  to  many  Blacks  that  the  more  they 
physically  conformed  to  the  White,  majority  standard  of  beauty,  the  more 
rewarding  their  lives  would  be"  (qtd.  in  Bond  and  Cash  875).  In  plantation 
life  these  opportunities  do  seem  extremely  beneficial;  however,  they  were 
not  shared  by  all.  The  light  skin  and  physical  beauty  of  Harriet  Jacobs,  a 
former  mulatto  slave,  was  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  and  she  records 
an  extremely  contrasting  perspective  of  a  lewd  master  and  a  beautiful  mu- 
latto slave: 

Even  the  little  child,  who  is  accustomed  to  wait  on  her  mis 
tress  and  her  children,  will  learn,  before  she  is  twelve  years 
old,  why  it  is  that  her  mistress  hates  such  and  such  a  one  among 
the  slaves.  Perhaps  the  child's  own  mother  is  among  those 
hated  ones.  She  listens  to  violent  outbreaks  of  jealous  pas 
sion,  and  cannot  help  understanding  what  is  the  cause  .... 
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She  will  be  compelled  to  realize  that  she  is  no  longer  a  child. 
If  God  has  bestowed  beauty  upon  her,  it  will  prove  her 
greatest  curse.  That  which  commands  admiration  in  the  white 
woman  only  hastens  the  degradation  of  the  female  slave. 
(28) 
The  attractive  mulatto  slave  girl  had  to  contend  with  both  the  sexual 
advances  of  her  master  and,  in  Jacobs'  case,  resentment  from  her  mistress 
who  perceived  that  the  temptation  of  her  husband's  infidelity  was  an  infe- 
rior compared  to  herself,  which  added  insult  to  injury  in  her  own  eyes. 
Because  jealousy  and  the  desire  to  possess  commonly  accompanies  the  beauty 
that  only  genetics  produces,  the  owner  of  such  a  lovely  face  is  cherished  in 
one  instance  and  the  target  of  cruel  envy  in  the  next.   Jacobs'  slave  status 
disqualifies  everything  in  her  own  defense.   There  seems  to  be  no  middle 
ground  between  the  extremes  of  love  and  hate  for  a  lighter-skinned  slave, 
and  this  could  profess  a  similar  tension  that  a  lighter-skinned  African- Ameri- 
can woman  faces  today. 

Slavery  ended  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  color-consciousness 
remains  as  alive  as  ever.  Children  are  born  unconscious  of  the  ramifications 
of  distinction  of  people  by  skin  color,  but  it  is  socialized  into  their  thinking 
at  an  early  age.  Angelou  remembers  wanting  "to  look  like  one  of  the  sweet 
little  white  girls  who  were  everybody's  dream  of  what  was  right  with  the 
world"  (1).  Of  her  youth's  fantasy  she  recalls, 

waking  out  of  my  black  ugly  dream,  and  my  real  hair,  which 
was  long  and  blond,  would  take  the  place  of  the  kinky  mass 
that  Momma  wouldn't  let  me  straighten.  My  light-blue  eyes 
were  going  to  hypnotize  them,  after  all  the  things  they  said 
about  "my  daddy  must  of  been  a  Chinaman."  (2) 
Angelou's  illusion  is  not  a  rarity  among  young  African- American  fe- 
males. If  a  dark-skinned  young  girl  is  repeatedly  told  that  she  is  ugly  and 
"experiences  treatment  that  supports  these  views,  she  may  begin  to  feel  as 
such"  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson,  and  Ward  91).  When  she  is  receiving  these 
messages  from  her  "community  of  origin,  the  black  community,"  and  re- 
ceiving "whiteness  is  rightness"  bulletins  from  the  larger  commimity,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  is  turmoil  and  competition  between  the  black  women 
of  lighter  and  darker  skin  shades  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson,  and  Ward  91- 
93).  Given  this,  it  is  also  no  wonder  that  so  many  black  women  alter  their 
appearances  to  more  closely  resemble  the  white  ideal  and /or  simultaneously 
feel  spurned  by  it. 

From  the  age  that  nearly  all  little  girls  play  with  dolls,  they  are  handed 
the  white  ideal  of  beauty  from  all  directions.   These  dolls,  intended  to  be 
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toys  given  in  love,  are  potentially  extremely  damaging  to  the  self-esteem  of 
an  impressionable  African- American  female  youth.  Toni  Morrison's  dark- 
skinned  Claudia  of  The  Bluest  Eye  reflects  on  "the  big,  the  special,  the  lov- 
ing gift''  which  ''was  always  a  big,  blue-eyed  Baby  Doll.  From  the  clucking 
sounds  of  adults  I  knew  that  the  doll  represented  what  they  thought  was 
my  fondest  wish  ....  What  was  I  supposed  to  do  with  it?"  (20).  Despite 
everyone — "adults,  older  girls,  shops  magazines,  newspapers,  window 
signs — all  the  world"  agreeing  that  "a  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired,  pink- 
skinned  doll  was  what  every  child  treasured,"  Claudia  had  one  desire,  which 
was  "to  dismember  it"  (20).  Just  as  the  media  shoves  images  of  beautiful 
white  models  into  African- American  women's  faces,  the  adults  in  Claudia's 
life  were  doing  the  same.  "'Here,'  they  said,  'this  is  beautiful,  and  if  you  are 
on  this  day  worthy  you  may  have  it,'"  and  with  that  in  mind,  Claudia  "de- 
stroyed white  baby  dolls"  (21-22).  She  attempts  to  rebel  against  the  ideal, 
and  her  hatred  of  these  toys  is  frighteningly  transferred  to  real  little  white 
girls.  She  recalls  that  "the  indifference  with  which  I  could  have  axed  them 
was  shaken  only  by  my  desire  to  do  so  ....  If  I  pinched  them,  their  eyes — 
unlike  the  crazed  glint  of  the  baby  doll's  eyes — would  fold  in  pain  . . .  their 
cry  ...  a  fascinating  cry  of  pain"  (Morrison  22-23). 

Several  black  women  remember  from  childhood  "verbal  and  physi- 
cal attacks  provoked  by  color  envy  or  dislike  .  .  .  .darker  girls  remember 
beating  up  the  resented  lighter-skinned  girls"  who  in  return  "excluded  their 
darker  classmates  from  various  social  activities"  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson, 
and  Ward  90-91).  Excluding  Harriet  Jacobs'  aforementioned  example, 
lighter-skinned  blacks  seem  to  be  given  certain  advantages  from  an  early 
age.  Toni  Morrison  describes  a  "high-yellow  dream  child"  in  The  Bluest 
Eye  whom  is  hated  by  Claudia  but  is  treated  exceptionally  favorably  by  the 
rest  of  the  community: 

She  enchanted  the  whole  school.  When  teachers  called  on  her, 
they  smiled  encouragingly.  Black  boys  didn't  trip  her  in  the 
halls;  white  boys  didn't  stone  her,  white  girls  didn't  suck  their 
teeth  when  she  was  assigned  to  be  their  work  partners;  black 
girls  stepped  aside  when  she  wanted  to  use  the  sink  in  the 
girls'  toilet,  and  their  eyes  genuflected  under  sliding  lids.  (53) 
Many  psychological  studies  beginning  as  early  as  1912  scrutinized 
notions  that  "the  more  white  blood  found  within  a  person,  the  better  (mor- 
ally, physically  and  mentally)  that  person  was"  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson, 
and  Ward  93).  Many  found  that  lighter  skin  exempts  its  owner  of  the  dis- 
dain that  perhaps  someone  with  darker  skin  would  receive  for  performing 
the  same  action.    For  example,  Zora  Neale  Hurston's  character,  Janie,  in 
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Their  Eyes  were  Watching  God,  is  forgiven  by  light-skinned  and  haughty 
Mrs.  Turner  "for  wearing  overalls  like  the  other  women  who  worked  in  the 
fields"  because  of  Janie's  ''coffee-and-cream  complexion  and  her  luxurious 
hair''  (134).  Although  she  is  black  herself,  Mrs.  Turner  believes: 

[in]  the  unattainable — Caucasian  characteristics  for  all.  Her 
god  would  smite  her, . . .  but  she  would  not  forsake  his  altars. 
. . .  there  was  a  belief  that  somehow  she  and  others  through 
worship  could  attain  her  paradise — a  heaven  of  straight-haired, 
thin-lipped,  high-nose  boned  white  seraphs.  (Hurston  139) 
As  much  as  Janie  represents  this  image,  she  is  not  forgiven  for  "mar- 
rying a  man  as  dark  as  Tea  Cake"  (Hurston  134).  In  this  way,  Mrs.  Turner's 
snobbery  supports  the  theory  which  holds  that  black  men  seek  to  marry 
white  or  lighter-skinned  black  women  as  a  way  of  "assuring  one's  family 
heightened  social  status  and  economic  success"  (Okazawa-Rey,  Robinson, 
and  Ward  94). 

Pigment  often  factors  into  the  choices  African- Americans  make  con- 
cerning whom  to  date  and  marry.  James  Weldon  Johnson's  protagonist  in 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man  reflects  on  the  impression  left  by 
the  woman  he  eventually  married  by  describing  her  as  "almost  tall  and 
quite  slender,  with  lustrous  yellow  hair  and  eyes  so  blue  as  to  appear  black. 
She  was  white  as  a  lily,  and  she  was  dressed  in  white.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
to  me  the  most  dazzlingly  white  thing  I  had  ever  seen"  (144).  The  protago- 
nist, who  has  both  black  and  white  parentage  and  the  choice  to  identify 
himself  as  either,  abandons  his  black  heritage  and  marries  this  stunning 
creature.  He  also  admires  girls  of  the  delicate  brown  shades  with  black 
eyes  and  wavy  dark  hair"  who  "were  decidedly  pretty"  (Johnson  44).  Al- 
though Johnson  acknowledges  the  ambivalence  behind  this  choice  through- 
out his  work,  it  does  add  substance  to  the  practice  of  positing  women  who 
have  the  Caucasian  features  deemed  attractive  on  a  social  pedestal.  One 
article  reports  that  because  interracial  dating  has  increased  significantly  since 
the  Civil  Rights'  Movement,  African- American  women  are  becoming  dis- 
gruntled with  the  unavailability  of  "eligible  and  suitable  Black  men"  fit  for 
the  "college-educated,  professional  Black  woman"  (Norment  46).  Accord- 
ing to  Freedman,  marrying  light,  or  white,  is  synonymous  with  "marrying 
up"  (26).  In  The  Bluest  Eye,  Toni  Morrison  relates  the  heritage  of  Soaphead 
Church,  who  was  "reared  in  a  family  proud  of  its  .  .  .  mixed  blood"  (167). 
He  married  a  mulatto  girl  who,  "like  a  good  Victorian  parody,  learned  from 
her  husband  all  that  was  worth  learning — to  separate  herself  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  from  all  that  suggested  Africa"  (Morrison  167).  Morrison  divulges 
that, 
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They  transferred  this  Anglophilia  to  their  six  children  and 

sixteen  grandchildren.  Except  for  an  occasional  and  unaccount 

able  insurgent  who  chose  a  restive  black,  they  married  'up/ 

lightening  the  family  complexion  and  thinning  out  the  family 

features.  (168) 
This  common  family  structuring  is  similar  to  the  caste  system  that  has 
lingered  as  a  legacy  from  the  racist  culture,  because  light-skinned  women 
are  thought  to  have  a  "rub-off  quality''  that  black  men  are  socialized  to  ad- 
mire and  covet  (Freedman  26).  This  both  intensifies  feelings  of  rejection  felt 
by  darker-skinned  African- American  women  and  heightens  the  intra-racial 
tension  between  bearers  of  light  and  dark  shades  of  black  skin. 

This  struggle  is  emphasized  and  examined  extensively  in  Spike  Lee's 
movie.  School  Daze.  Set  in  a  fictitious  black  school  called  Mission  College, 
School  Daze  is  preoccupied  with  the  conflicts  between  the  dark-skinned 
"Jigaboo"  women  and  the  light-skinned  "Wanna-Bee"  Gamma  Ray  soror- 
ity sisters.  The  Jigaboos  are  "natural  women  with  natural  hair,"  and  the 
film  focuses  on  them  "primarily  as  objects  of  ridicule,  humor,  and  nega- 
tion" (Wallace  801).  On  the  other  hand,  the  "svelte  and  glamorous"  Wanna- 
Bees,  named  for  their  "wannabee  whiteness,"  wear  "elaborate  FarrahFawcett 
hairdos  and  lots  of  make-up,  and  the  film  emphasizes  their  "falseness" 
(Wallace  803-04).  Their  friction  is  epitomized  in  the  film's  most  elaborate 
musical  number,  "Straight  and  Nappy"  (See  Appendix  I).  The  song  is  in- 
troduced with  a  hall  confrontation  by  the  two  groups'  leaders,  Rachel,  the 
"darkest  sister  on  campus,"  and  Gamma  queen  Jane,  who  has  long,  dyed 
blond  hair  and  blue  contact  lenses.  As  the  two  warring  factions  face  off, 
Jane  tosses  her  mane  of  hair  over  her  shoulder,  to  which  a  Jigaboo  retorts, 
"It  ain't  even  real."  Bitter  dialogue  ensues: 

Jane:  You  wish  you  had  hair  like  this. 

Jigaboo:  Girl,  you  weren't  even  born  with  blue  eyes. 

Jigaboo:  That's  right — blue  contact  lenses! 

Jane:  You're  just  jealous  ....  Pickaninny! 

Rachel:  Barbie  Doll! 

Jigaboo:  High  yellow  heifer! 

Wannabee:  Tar-Baby! 

Jigaboo:  Wanna-Be  white! 

Wannabee:  Jigaboo! 

All  sorts  of  silliness  follows  as  the  girls  battle  it  out  with  sweat  and 

song  in  Madame  Re-Re's  Beauty  Shop.  The  gist  of  the  song  centers  on  the 

Jigaboos'  "don't-mind-being-black"  pride  versus  the  Wannabees'  "wanna- 

be-better-than"  their  blackness.  The  scene  mixes  aggressive  dance  moves 
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with  lyrics  poking  fun  at  both  the  jigaboos  for  having  "nappy,  bad  hair" 
and  at  the  Wannabees  for  having  straight  hair  but  twisted  souls.  At  one 
point,  the  Jigaboos  don  Vivien  Leigh  as  Scarlett  O'Hara  masks  to  represent 
the  Wannabee  image.  O'Hara,  of  Gone  with  the  Wind,  is  the  epitome  of 
genteel,  slave-owning.  Southern,  high-society  racism.  The  Wannabees  an- 
swer by  slipping  on  masks  of  Hattie  McDaniels  playing  Scarlett's  Mammy, 
who  embodies  the  shuffling,  devoted,  and  inferior  slave  stereotype.  Film 
critic  Michele  Wallace  poses  the  question,  "Which  would  you  rather  be? 
For  women,  either /or  is  really  neither /nor''  (803). 

Wallace  searched  herself  farther  for  the  answer  in  her  critique  of 
School  Daze,  but  she  was  left  wondering.  After  viewing  the  movie  she  com- 
mented on  a  scene  that  took  place  in  the  women's  room  .  Standing  between 
two  women  who  were  humming  and  singing  "Do  the  Butt,"  one  of  the  film's 
musical  performances,  was  a  third  silent  woman: 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  the  mirror  trying  to  comb  her 
hair.  Full-figured  with  dark  brown  skin,  her  short  hair  dyed 
traffic-light  blond  and  covered  with  a  long  blond  fall  attached 
to  a  cloth  headband,  she  was  no  "wannabee"  in  any  sense  that 
School  Daze  could  articulate.  (804) 
The  hair  had  grown  rigid  and  synthetic-looking,  and  as  she  combed  it, 
she  had  "that  worried  look  black  women  often  assume  in  public  places  when 
they  look  in  the  mirror"  (Wallace  804).  Wallace  ends  by  wondering  if  the 
blond  hairpiece  and  blond  dye  had  "something  to  do  with  that  curious  pro- 
cess by  which  black  female  frustration  becomes  black  female  fashion"  (804). 
Shakespeare  wrote,  "To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily  /  To  throw 
perfume  on  the  violet,  /  To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  /  Unto  the 
rainbow  .  .  .  /  Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess"  (qtd.  in  Freedman  219). 
However,  the  number  of  women,  black  or  white,  who  actually  take  his  ad- 
vice are  few  compared  to  the  quantity  of  women  who  pay  the  per  capita 
expenditure  of  almost  $70  per  annum  on  beauty  products  in  the  U.S.  (Synnott 
608).  Black  women  are  bombarded  with  more  than  the  average  barrage  of 
beauty  products.  They  are  simultaneously  pelted  with  both  Caucasian  ad- 
vertisements and  commercials  designed  to  target  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
African- American  woman.  One  beauty  clinic's  brochure  offers  "a  western 
appearance"  and  its  contents  "admire  the  Caucasian  or  'Western  nose'  and 
ridicule  . .  ."Afro-Caribbean  Noses"  defined  as  "a  fat  and  rounded  tip  which 
needs  correction"  (Wolf  264).  Most  advertisements  for  cosmetics  "continu- 
ously play  upon  and  perpetuate  consumers'  feelings  of  inadequacy  over  the 
racial  characteristics  of  their  bodies"  and  "insist  that  beauty  equals  hair  .  . . 
straightened  and  eyes  lightened;  they  almost  always  hire  models  with  fair 
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skin,  Anglo-Saxon  features,  and  'hair  that  moves'"  (Wolf  24,  263). 

Freedman  asserts  that  the  "hedonic  power  of  luxurious  hair  is  mainly 
reserved  for  females  as  a  sexual  lure  and  status  symbol"  (83).  W.  B.  Yeats 
wrote  that  "never  shall  a  young  man,  /  Thrown  into  despair  /  By  those 
great  honey-coloured  /  Ramparts  at  your  ear,  /  Love  you  for  yourself  alone 
/  And  not  your  yellow  hair"  (qtd.  in  Wolf  252).  With  such  emphasis  placed 
on  flowing,  golden  hair,  it  is  small  surprise  that  even  a  respected  African- 
American  celebrity  such  as  television  talk-show  host,  Oprah  Winfrey  of 
"Oprah,"  admitted  that  "all  her  life  she  has  desperately  longed  to  have  'hair 
that  swings  from  side  to  side'"  (Wolf  255).  Hurston's  Janie  has  this  hair  that 

"the  men  noticed the  great  rope  of  black  hair,  swinging  to  her  waist  and 

unraveling  in  the  wind  like  a  plume"  (2).  Her  husband,  Joe  Sparks,  at- 
tempts to  steal  her  power  of  enchantment  due  to  his  jealousy  of  seeing  "other 
men  figuratively  wallowing  in  it"  and  insists  that  she  tie  back  her  hair 
(Hurston  51).  Like  Harriet  Jacobs,  her  physical  comeliness  has  served  to 
make  her  give  up  a  part  of  herself.  Jacobs  lost  any  likelihood  of  being  set 
free  or  sold  by  her  master,  and,  likewise,  a  significant  component  of  Janie's 
identification  was  squandered  by  her  second  husband.  Sparks.  Hurston 
also  depicts  the  Caucasian  influence  on  the  concept  of  lovely  hair  in  her 
description  of  Daisy  whose  "hair  is  not  what  you  might  call  straight.  It's 
negro  hair,  but  it's  got  a  kind  of  white  flavor.  Like  the  pie  string  out  of  a 
ham"  (63).  Maya  Angelou's  best  friend,  Louise,  had  "good  hair"  which 
translated  to  mean  "more  straight  than  kinky"  (118).  These  three  charac- 
ters' heads  of  hair  were  as  naturally  beautiful  as  the  protagonist's  wife's 
"lustrous  yellow  hair"  in  Johnson's  Autobiography.  However,  Spike  Lee's 
Jane  felt  enough  pressure  from  white-influenced  society  that  she  purchased 
her  hair  color  in  a  bottle. 

Although  there  are  such  magazines  such  as  Essence,  which  tries  to 
promote  diverse  images  of  "black  strength,  beauty,  and  self-acceptance"  by 
exhorting  the  physical  "glory  of  black  skin  and  lush  lips,"  most  magazines 
and  ads  promote  the  blue-eyed,  blonde-haired  ideal  (Wolf  263).  For  ex- 
ample, an  ad  for  FreshLook  contact  lenses,  displayed  in  Ebony,  portrays  a 
light-skinned  African-American  woman  with  caucasian-shaped  features 
giving  her  brown  eyes  a  "FreshLook"  of  blue  (26).  However,  there  are  no 
correlating  lenses  for  blue-eyed  women  who  want  to  try  out  brown  eyes. 
One  can  choose  hazel,  green,  violet,  or  blue. 

These  lenses  were  not  available  in  Toni  Morrison's  character  of  Pecola 
Breedlove's  day.  In  her  Afterword  to  The  Bluest  Eye.  Morrison  explains  the 
shaping  of  the  character  of  Pecola,  the  little  girl  who  wanted  blue  eyes  more 
than  anything.  Morrison  reveals  that  her  novel  "tried  to  hit  the  raw  nerve  of 
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racial  self-contempt,  expose  it,  then  soothe  it  not  with  narcotics  but  with 
language  that  replicated  the  agency  [she]  discovered  in  [her]  first  experi- 
ence of  beauty"  (211).  She  also  crafts  an  argumentative  dialogue  expressing 
the  "evil  of  fulfillment''  of  Pecola's  wish  (204).  She  manipulates  this  to  ex- 
press her  own  abhorrence  at  what  Pecola,  who  is  modeled  after  one  of  her 
own  school  friends,  wanted:  "very  blue  eyes  in  a  very  black  skin"  (211). 
Just  as  the  dialogue  has  no  resolution  for  the  turmoil  caused  between  Pecola 
and  Claudia  in  the  novel,  Morrison  offers  no  conclusion  to  her  own  struggle 
over  this  "racially  infused"  moment  in  her  own  life  and  "the  harm  Pecola 
was  doing  to  [her]  concept  of  the  beautiful"  (211).  Perhaps  there  is  none. 

There  seems  to  be  no  settlement  of  the  issue  of  light /dark  beauty 
conflict.  Even  literature  that  rejects  the  white  ideal  also  calls  attention  to  it 
by  crafting  it  as  an  entity  throughout  the  pages.  As  long  as  the  media  is  a 
central  source  of  information  in  a  woman's  life,  as  long  Americans — 
Caucasian  and  African- American  alike — are  socialized  to  glorify  the  blue- 
eyed,  blond  haired  beauty  ideal,  as  long  as  the  racially  blended  Benneton 
advertisements  are  striking  to  the  eye,  and  as  long  as  physical  attractiveness 
remains  such  an  indicator  of  a  woman's  personal  worth,  the  personal 
struggles  and  the  intra-racial  conflicts  over  light-dark  skin  will  be  waged 
daily. 


Appendix  I 
"Straight  and  Nappy" 
Music  and  lyrics  by  Bill  Lee 

Talking  'bout  good  and  bad  hair. 

Whether  you're  dark  or  you're  fair. 

So  you  can  go  and  swear. 

See  if  I  care! 

Good  and  bad  hair! 

Wannabees:  Don't  you  wish  you  had  hair  like  this? 

Then  the  boys  would  give  you  a  kiss? 

Talk  about  nothin'  but  bliss. 

Then  you're  gonna  see  what  you've  missed! 
Jigaboos:  If  a  fly  should  land  on  your  hair. 

Then  I'm  sure  he'd  break  all  his  legs. 

'Cause  you  got  so  much  grease  up  there. 

Dear,  is  that  a  weave  that  you  wear? 
[chorus] 
Wannabees:  Ya  got  cockleburrs  standin'  all  over  your  hair! 
Jigaboos:  Well,  ya  got  sandy  spurs — rather  have  mine  instead! 
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Wannabees:  You're  just  a  jigaboo,  trying  to  find  something  to  do 
Jigaboos:  Well,  you're  a  wanna-be,  wanna  be  better  than  me! 
Wannabees:  Bad  hair's  only  good  for  one  thing — 

If  you  get  a  lick  back  it'll  spring. 

And  don't  your  hair  stand  up  high; 

Can't  you  comb  it,  and  don't  you  try? 
Jigaboos:  Don't  you  know  my  hair  is  so  strong. 

It  could  break  the  teeth  outta  the  comb. 

I  don't  have  to  put  up  at  night 

What  you  have  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
Ichorusl 
Wannabees:  You're  hair  ain't  no  longer  than  Isnaps  fingers] 

So  you'll  never  fling  it  all  back. 

You're  afraid  to  walk  in  the  rain. 

What  a  shame,  who's  to  blame? 
Jigaboos:    Don't  you  even  worry  'bout  that, 

'Cause  I  DON'T  MIND  BEING  BLACK! 

Go  with  your  own  mixed  up  head, 

I  ain't  never  gonna  be  afraid! 
Wannabees:  Well  you  got  nappy  hair! 
Jigaboos:    Nappy's  all  right  with  me. 
Wannabees:  My  hair  is  straight,  you  see. 
Jigaboos:    Soul's  crooked  as  can  be! 

Wannabees:  looking  at  you  today. 

Jigaboos:    Look  any  way  you  please. 
Wannabees:  Not  in  that  kitchen  of  yours. 
Jigaboos:    Mind  now  what  you  say! 
[chorus] 
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